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’ y We both sat quiet for a while, thinking 
MRS. HADDAN’S HISTORY. itallover. I knew nothing of this dowager 


Mrs. Haddan, but I felt that to some 
women hatred alone would be motive } 
enough for preserving papers dangerous to 
themselves. If this last heir, Lewis, died, } 
then George would come into his rights, 
but if he lived long enough to make his f 
will, the documents would be destroyed. 

“T wish I knew Mrs. Haddan,” I said, } 
looking wistfully into Mr. Newill’s face, | 
“ without her knowing who I was.” 

“Tt would be unfair,” he answered; | 
“and yet-——” I 
I could see that he had his doubts of the 

dowager Mrs. Haddan, who had been the 
enemy of his old friend; and I urged my 
point till I succeeded. Only to satisfy | 
me, he said that George had kept no such 
seeret from him, if I could find any means 
of getting at the truth. The next week } 
arrived an invitation for me to visit Mrs. } 
Newill, and I went, telling no one of my 
plans. The place where they lived was in 
Essex, within a few miles of London, but 
in a country as deliciously rural as if it 
had been a hundred miles away. Haddan 
Lodge was not far from their house; we 
passed it in our drive before dinner. It 
was a large, massive, red-brick building 
with no special beauty about it, except 
the grand old oaks, just coming into leaf, 
which surrounded it. It might be my fu- } 
ture home. Mrs. Newill was alone with me, } 
and I could not refrain from telling her our : 


—~o-— 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II, 


“ My dear,” said Mr. Newill, in a very 
feeling tone, when we were alone together ; 
“T could not say what I have to say 
before that fine young fellow, with his 
mother sitting by. I am convinced that 
George Haddan was never married. We 
were most intimate friends, and he would 
never have kept it a secret from me. He 

| only did what hundreds of young men do 
and repent of it bitterly afterwards.” 

“Man does strange things,” I said, my 
heart sinking very low. 

“*So he does,” replied Mr. Newill, smil- 
ing, “so he does, my dear girl. But George 

| would have concealed nothing from me. I 
said so to Mr. James with your father’s 

'}} letter lying before me on this very table. 
Depend upon it, poor Mrs. Haddan is only 
trying to save her character.” 

“‘ But supposing it is all as she says,” I 
urged, “is there any motive strong enough 
for preserving those documents instead of 

| destroying them ?”’ 

1 “There might be,” he said musingly. 
“* Yes, thereis astrong motive. In the first 
place, Mr. James Haddan himself is dead.” 

“ Dead !”” I echoed. 

“Yes; and he has* ftat aly son, Lewis, 

| a delicate boy, whose life is not at all cer- 
tain. He cannot make a will till he is of 
age, and if he should die before then the 
estate goes to another branch of the Had- 
dans. Of course old Mrs. Haddan hates 
them with all her heart. It was only the 
other day they consulted me about some 
strange threats of hers. She had told them 
not to make too sure of the inheritance ; 
there might be heirs in America. I set 

| them quite at ease about that.” 


— — 
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story. From that moment she was my 
firm ally. 

I saw old Mrs Haddan for the first time 
in church next Sunday. She was astately, 
patrician-looking dame of about sixty, with 
@ crown of snow-white hair, and a clear 
creamy complexion. She sailed magni- } 
ficently up the aisle, preceded by a thin, | 
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delicate-looking lad of twenty or so, who 
bore some slight resemblance to George. 
The Newills spoke to her on coming out, 
and introduced me as Miss Fortune. I 
listened with burning anxiety to the few 
courtesies passing between them as we 
paced slowly down the village churchyard ; 
but it was not until Mrs. Haddan’s carriage 
drove up that my anxiety was appeased. 

“Do come up some evening,’ she said, 
“and bring your young friend with you. 
Let it be as soon as possible, this evening 
if you have no other engagement. Lewis 
and I are terribly weary of each other.” 

A gleam of extraordinary tenderness 
softened her face for an instant as she 
spoke of her grandson, who seconded the 
invitation with great warmth. We went 
the same evening, and I exerted myself to 
be agreeable ; not without success. Lewis 
came down the next morning to Mrs. 
Newill’s upon an errand which readily pre- 
sented an excuse for inviting me again to 
Haddan Lodge ; and before a fortnight had 
passed by, both he and Mrs. Haddan 
earnestly pressed me to spend a few days 
with them altogether. Alone in the house 
with them I had unbroken opportunities 
for studying their conduct and character. 
I soon grew very fond of Lewis, though he 
usurped the place of George. There was a 
simplicity and helplessness about him which 
made me feel the same kind of interest in 
him one feels for a child. That he should 
partake in the crime, which I knew some 
one of the family must be guilty of, seemed 
impossible. But I could not come to any 
conclusion about Mrs. Haddan. It was 
quite possible that she had never seen the 
packet addressed to her husband ; and that 
her son, who was now dead, was the only 
guilty person. There was none of the dis- 
quietude of a mind conscious of some pos- 
sible calamity to befall her in the future. 
She was positively without any other ap- 
prehension for the future except of the un- 
_ timely death of Lewis, which she dreaded 
with a continual dread. But then her con- 
science had not been troubled from without 
for fifteen years; and in fifteen years even 
| sin has lost the sharpness of its sting. Did 
| she know of George Haddan’s claim or 

not ? 
| I watched her very closely, and pondered 
| over all her words and ways. That she 
detested the next heir—a clergyman, and 
his wife, a pert, silly young woman—was 
| plain enough. She did not attempt to con- 
ceal it from themselves. They paid the 
house one visit while I was there, and she 





treated them with undisguised contempt. 
They only aggravated her by their solici- 
tude about Lewis; and she scarcely waited 
for them to be gone before her anger broke 
out into words. 

“The fools!’’ she exclaimed, for the 
dowager did not always use very choice 
language—“ the hypocrites! They reckon 
upon having Haddan Lodge if anything 
happens to Lewis. But they will find 
themselves mistaken; they never shall.” 

“How can they expect to have Haddan 
Lodge ?” I asked, quietly. 

“They believe themselves the next 
heirs,” she went on, in growing anger, ° 
“but they may find themselves mistaken. 
T will hunt up George Haddan’s children 
in America.” 

She paused suddenly, and looked down 
upon me with her large grand eyes. I 
was putting some spring flowers together, 
and appeared altogether unexcited. 

“George was my husband’s eldest son,” 
she added, “‘ and he died in America. Who 
knows if he did not marry some American 
woman? There was some vague claim | 
made about the time of my husband’s 
death; but nothing came of it. If any- | 
thing should happen to Lewis before he 
comes of age, I would find them out again, 
if only to trouble those fools and hypo- 
crites. There’s no trouble like having one’s | 
rights disputed.” 

She said no more; but this was quite | 
enough for me. Now I felt sure that 
she was at the bottom of it, and thatthe | 
papers had been taken care of. I had no 
one to talk it over with; for after putting 
me into the way of becoming acquainted 
with the dowager Mrs. Haddan, Mr. | 
Newill had avoided holding any conversa- 
tion with me. I suppose he was right; at 
any rate I could do without any man’s | 
advice. Mrs. Newill was equally reserved | 
now; and I was glad of it. I did not wish 
to talk and gossip and chatter about my 
actions. 

Mrs. Haddan had preserved those docu- 
ments I was convinced; but where? To 
keep them in her own possession would be 
dangerous, for a chance might reveal the 
secret; and her own illness or death would 
be sure to betray it. Yet to entrust them 
to any one who was not a sharer in the 
secret would be still more dangerous. 
They were no doubt in some place where 
she could find them when she chose; and 
she would have some story ready to ac- 
count for their discovery. If Lewis should 
die before he could make a will, his grand- 
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mother would lay her hands by accident 
upon the important papers reinstating 
George in his possessions. But if Lewis 
lived George was doomed to a life of bitter 
disappointment, and a lurking suspicion of 
his mother’s honour. 

I thought over it all, day and night, 
until it took a complete hold upon me. 
The conclusion forced itself upon me that 
Mr. James Haddan had never known of 
the existence of this packet, which had 
been put into his mother’s hands when it 
reached Haddan Lodge. Had she opened it 
in the presence of any other person, or had 
she deliberately taken counsel with some 
one? If the latter, it would probably be 


some woman; for with a lady of her age | 


and position a woman was likely to stand 
in a closer intimacy than any man not 
of her own family. If so, her confidante 
would probably have possession of the 
papers, as being a person of less mark than 
Mrs. Haddan, of Haddan Lodge. But she 
had no confidential servant, for her maid 
was a youngish woman, who had only been 
with her a few months; and there seemed 
to be no ancient retainers belonging to the 
house. 

I had been there several days, and was 
still a welcome guest at Haddan Lodge, 
when Lewis said one morning at breakfast, 
“Granny, I was dreaming of Becket in 
the night.” 

“ Becket !”” I repeated, “ what a singular 
name. Who can it belong to?” 

“She was my nurse,’ he answered; 
“my second mother, in fact, for my own 
mother died at my birth. Her husband 
was our head-gardener; and she had been 
my grandmother’s maid up to the time of 
my father’s marriage.” 

“The best maid that ever lived,” put in 
Mrs. Haddan, warmly, “and the very best 
nurse to Lewis. She had just lost her own 
child, the only one she ever had, and she 
loved Lewis as if he had been her own.” 

To think that our Mrs. Haddan had 
never told us that her Aunt Becket was 
married! I said no more about her till 
the dowager had left the room, and we 
were alone. 

‘“‘ What became of your nurse P” I asked. 

“Oh,” said Lewis, rather sorrowfully, 
“it is a@ very curious case of monomania. 
I remember it coming on, though I was 
only four or five years old. She grew 
gradually morose and suspicious, took to 
locking up her boxes, and after that the 
door of her room, and would not let the 
other servants so much as look into it. 





Once she boxed a girl’s ears soundly for 
standing in the passage near the door; the 
girl left at once. Then she took to carry- 
ing a small strong satchel about with her 
wherever she went, and flew into a violent 
rage if anybody spoke about it, which the 
servants would do constantly just to teaze 
her. Nobody knew what was in it. Her 
savings perhaps. My grandmother talked 
to her, and reasoned with her again and 
again; but it was of no use at all. The 
mania grew upon her, and she became 
more and more restless. Perfectly rational, 
you know, upon every other point, but 
as mad asa March hare upon that. She 
would stay out of doors all day long, march- 
ing up and down the grounds, ready to 
talk quite sensibly, but even I dared not 
touch her bag. She knocked me down 
once for trying to get it from her.” 

“What was done with her then?” I 
asked, scarcely able to conceal my excite- 
ment. 

“Of course she was obliged to be sent 
away,” said Lewis, “ but not to an asylum. 
There was positively no risk either to herself 
or any one else, if she was only left alone. 
My father placed her with some tenants 
of ours, with strict orders for no one to 
interfere with her about her bag. He 
told the people what her mania was, 
and assured them there was nothing of any 
value in it. There could be nothing, her 
husband said so. Poor Becket! It was a 
great trouble to him as long as he lived. 
But she goes on very comfortably, and it 
is about ten years since she left us.” 

“ But suppose she should be ill, or die ?” 
I suggested. 

“Then Townshend has strict orders to 
bring it at once to my grandmother,” he 
answered ; “if she has any secret, poor 
soul, it would be safe with us. We have 
perfect confidence in Townshend and his 
wife. Besides, the bag would be of no 
worth to them.” 

I could no longer control my agitation, 
and I left Lewis abruptly. Here was the 
solution of my perplexed questionings. 
Becket had either surprised Mrs. Haddan’s 
secret, or the latter had taken her into her 
confidence as the foster-mother of Lewis. 
Her hatred of her pretty niece would only 
add intensity to her rage at finding her 
about to usurp the place of mistress of 
Haddan Lodge. I comprehended, with 
distinct clearness, her gradually increasing 
care and terror in possession of these im- 
portant papers, until, with respect to them, 
her reason had given way, and monomania 
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seized upon her. To find her out—an easy 
task with the help of Lewis—and to put 
myself in some way in communication with 
this mad woman, were my next steps. I 
contrived to bring my visit to a speedy 
conclusion, and left Haddan Lodge with 
the cordial invitation of the dowager Mrs. 
Haddan, and of Lewis, to return there soon, 
and to make a much longer stay. 


CHAPTER III. 


I parEp not disclose to George or Mrs. 
Haddan what I had determined todo. A 
great coldness and estrangement arose be- 
tween us, for Mrs. Newill wrote to ask me 
to go with her to a seaside place in Wales, 
and I caught at the invitation eagerly, as 
a means of effecting an absence of two or 
three months without arousing curiosity or 
suspicion. George theught me growing 
indifferent to his painful and perplex- 
ing circumstances, and, with man’s irra- 
tional jealousy, accused me, again with 
man’s natural coarseness, of having seen 
some one I liked better than him at Mrs. 
Newill’s, and of being willing to forsake 
him. That man can never understand 
woman is a self-evident axiom; there- 
fore I did not attempt to explain myself to 
him. I only told him that if he chose he 
might write to me in Wales; and I then 
made arrangements with Mrs. Newill to 
forward his letters to me, and mail my 
replies at the town where I was supposed 
to be staying with her. 

I found the house where Becket was 
living situated in a small hamlet, lying on the 
outskirts of Epping Forest. It was alarge 
old building, chiefly of timber, which had 
in former days been the country residence 
of rich city families. The front towards 
the house was pretentious, with half columns 
of stone on each side of the door, but a little 
board, set up on a pole in the centre of a 
bed of standard roses, informed the passers- 
by that part of that eligible residence was 
to let. The spring was fairly set in, and 
the summer season was fast coming on, 
when the dwellers in London, weary of its 
heat and noise, would seek out shady 
country houses like this. I passed the 
gate twice, looking up inquisitively to the 
windows, and then I walked boldly up to 
the door and rang. The servant who 
opened to me ushered me at once, upon hear- 
ing my errand, into an apartment furnished 
as a dining-room, with that ingenious dis- 
regard to comfort characteristic of rooms to 
let. I waited here with some impatience 
for the appearance of Mrs. Townshend, 





who came in at last, with a recently 
arranged dress, and a very clean collar. 
She rubbed her large fat hands assiduously 
while she talked to me, and measured me 
with her small eyes. I wanted two rooms, 
I told her, a bed-room and a sitting-room, 
which I might keep, should they suit me, 
for three months; but I took care to give 
her no indication of my circumstances 
or position. Should I like to see over 
the house, she asked. Certainly, I replied. 
Upon that she conducted me to an immense, 
dreary, and uncomfortable drawing-room 
over the dining-room, with the same kind 
of disconsolate air about it; but I said 
nothing. Then, with something like an 
apology, she showed me a low, narrow 
room at the back of the house, with a small 
bed-room at the end, se ted from it 
only by a wooden partition. It had three 
windows looking out upon a garden, and I 
went at once to one of them. It was the 
most completely shut-in plot of ground I 
ever saw, with high hedges, and rows of 
very tall, thick trees surrounding it on 
every side, forming a kind of square against 
the sky arching over them. There was 
nothing, in fact, to be seen on any hand 
except the garden, which was laid out in 
regular and large beds, with straight walks 
crossing one another at right angles. Yet 
in this early spring-time it looked very 
pleasant, a hundred times more pleasant 
than the dismal rooms within. As I stood 
gazing out of the window and deliberat- 
ing, a tall, strong, athletic-looking woman 
of fifty, with a hard face, a face that 
looked set like iron, came out from 
among some trees to the left, walking 
direct towards the house, so that she just 
faced me. She trod vigorously, and held 
herself with unusual erectness. There was 
an indomitable energy in her carriage, and 
in the expression of her powerful features. 
Upon her left arm was a small satchel, 
which I saw the first instant she appeared, 
for there was no attempt to conceal it, 
though it was hung well on towards the 
bend of the elbow. Her hands were large 
and strong, like those of a man, and were 
clasped before her with a close grip, which 
made me think for the instant, as I often 
thought afterwards, how the clutch of those 
fingers would feel at my throat. I raised 
my hand involuntarily to my neck, and 
turned away shuddering. 

“You have a lodger already,” I said, 
wondering if Mrs. Townshend had seen 
my agitation. 

“Ah, yes! poor thing!’ she answered, 
“T should not think of concealing it from 
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you. That is the only drawback to my 
apartments. Many and many a time I miss 
letting them because of her. Not that she is 
any nuisance, I assure you ; she is not mad 
as one may say, but a little cracked. You'd 
never see her except in the garden; and 
she’s as harmless as a baby. I keep her 
because she is a permanence, and Mrs. Had- 
dan, of Haddan Lodge, is very liberal. 
I’m sure you need not be afraid of her.” 

“Tam never afraid,” I replied, “and I 
think these rooms will just suit me. I am 
an artist in water colours, and I want a 
quiet place in the country.” 

It was a chance stroke of my imagination, 
for now I was fairly in for it, I gave it the 
reins. Painting in water colours would do 
as well as anything else ; for I could doa few 
daubs at random as well as most girls, and 
at any rate Mrs. Townshend would be no 
critic. 

“You will take these back rooms then, 
miss?” she said, with a very obvious 
descent to familiarity. 

“ Yes,” I answered, “ and I suppose you 
will let me come in at once, if I pay a week 
in advance. I don’t want to return to 
London, and my luggage is all at the 
station.” 

“Well, you may come,” she said, affect- 
ing to hesitate for a moment or two. 

“TI suppose I may walk in the garden 
when I choose ?” I added. 

“To be sure,” she said, “if you’ve no 
fear of Mrs. Becket.” 

I went back to the station, which was 
nearly two miles away, to bring my large 
quantity of luggage ; for I had been obliged 
to pack fora prolonged sojourn in a fashion- 
able sea-bathing place, and had a number 
of things with me of no use whatever in 
my assumed circumstances. Mrs. Towns- 
hend cast an eye of favour upon my many 
boxes, and declined being paid a week’s 
rent in advance. 

It was evening by the time I was in- 
stalled in my newabode. My first feelings 
were vaguely mournful. I examined my 
room more closely, and found that the 
furniture consisted of four cane-seated 
chairs, two of them broken in the back and 
tied together with old bonnet-ribbons; a 
large chest of drawers, with a tea-tray 
reared on the top against the wall; a queer 
kind of sofa, called a squab by Mrs. Towns- 
hend, with each of its four legs supported 
by some volumes of religious works; a por- 
trait or two of preachers, and an extensive 
mapof London. Asmall shaky table stood in 
the middle of the floor, covered with a faded 
shawl instead of a cloth. I looked round 











the place in ludicrous dismay, but I had no 
one to speak to; and I seated myself on 
one of the unbroken chairs by the window. 
The evening was growing more dusky every 
moment; and the hawthorn bushes, covered 
with white blossoms on every twig to the 
very heart of them, glimmered with the 
strange weird halo which all white flowers 
have in the twilight. All at once, from 
amidst the profusion of flowers stepped out 
the strong square figure of the monomaniac ; - 
and I shrank back once more with a 
warning sensation of terror. 

It was a day or two before I was upon 
speaking terms with Becket ; for I resolved 
to act with great caution, and I wished herto 
be the first to advance towards an acquaint- 
ance. Upon one side of the garden there 
was a walk completely hidden by trees, elms 
and limes growing on the outer side, and 
smaller garden trees, laburnums, acacias, 
and lilacs, on the other. At the furthest 
end of it was a small open alcove, a com- 
mon thing enough, such as are to be seen 
anywhere in tea-gardens; but with a 
pretty view from it up the checkered 
vista of the trees, with a glimpse here and 
there into the fields at the side, now 
white and yellow with spring flowers. This 
was a favourite haunt of Becket’s, and I 
made it my favourite also. She passed me 
a few times when I was sitting there, eye- 
ing me askance; but as I smiled pleasantly 
at her, she spoke to me at last. 

“T think there’d be room for us both in 
there,” she said. 

“ Plenty of room,”’ I answered heartily, 
moving my painting things off the little 
table. She took her seat opposite to me 
where I could look at her well. Her coarse 
features wore that peculiar expression of 
self-conceit so often to be seen in the in- 
sane ; anexpression which did not lay claim 
to any compassion or sorrow for her state ; 
and I must own I felt none at the time, 
though I knew the woman was a maniac. 

“Have you brought your work with 
you?” I asked, glancing at her satchel. 

Becket’s eyes glared fiercely at me for a 
moment, and her heavy brows frowned ; 
but I gazed steadily and smilingly into her 
angry face, without venturing a second 
glance at the satchel, and the impending 
storm cleared away. 

“T have no work to do now,” she said. 
“ My working days are over.” 

“While mine are only beginning,” I re- 
marked, pointing to my miserable attempt 
at painting. 

I found that Becket had a good deal to 
say about water colours, painting on velvet, 
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and other lady-like accomplishments, and 
while she ran on fluently, I covered my eyes 
with my hand, and furtively examined her 
satchel. It was a small strong bag of black 
leather, stamped with a peculiar scroll- 
work, and finished off by a double steel rim 
running round the opening, with a lock in 
the centre. A short steel chain of twisted 
links was attached to it, and had been 
rubbed very bright by hanging always on 
her arm. It was evident that there could 
not be much in it, for the sides fell rather 
flatly in. There was no chance of touching 
it; that I should have guessed instinctively, 
if Lewis had not told me how she had 
knocked even him down for venturing to 
do so. Becket seemed a little disquieted 
while I was only looking at it, as if she felt 
what I was about, though I was quite sure 
she could not see what I was doing. 

My first step was to procure a satchel 
exactly similar to the one she always carried 
about with her, in the hope some chance 
might present itself of making an exchange, 
which in my case surely would be no rob- 
bery. Here I found a great difficulty. I 
had to visit half the trunk-shops in London, 
and look at thousands of satchels. I had 
to slink through the streets in mortal terror 
lest I should encounter George on his almost 
hopeless quest. To meet him would be 
ruin to my well-laid plans, for I knew he 
would never let me return to the house 
where his mother’s mad aunt was living. 
After a weary search, I discovered an out- 
of-the-way dusty store in the city, kept by a 
foreigner of elaborate politeness, who ap- 
peared to have fallen asleep amidst the roar 
and din of the life around him, and to have 
awakened solely at my entrance. He took 
immense interest in my want, and over- 
hauled some scores of faded old bags, piled 
upon his upper shelves. We came upon 
one after a long investigation, which I 
thought was sufficiently hke Becket’s for 
my purpose. It had been lying by for 
years, and the steel was dim but not rusty ; 
with a little rubbing it would put on as 
much brightness as the chain on Becket’s 
satchel. 

I returned to my lodgings triumphant 
in having overcome my first difficulty ; but 
my triumph was short-lived. Upon turn- 
ing the corner of the road which brought 
me in sight of the house, what should I see 
at the gate but the well-known carriage of 
Mrs. Haddan, of Haddan Lodge? What 
could she be doing there? Was it possible 
that some subtle mysterious prevision had 
warned her of danger to the documents so 





important to her, and that she had come 
with the intention of removing them to her 
own keeping ? Would Becket’s monomania 
be under hercontrol? A profound anxiety 
seized upon me. I dared not go on, and 
run the risk of being seen by her or Lewis, 
and yet I would have given worlds to be 
inside the house at my post of observation 
inmy ownroom. For [ felt sure that the 
interview between Mrs. Haddan and her old 
servant would take place in the open garden, 
rather than in the house, where they 
might be overheard. Overheard! I caught 
at the thought as it crossed my brain. I 
must hide myself somewhere; and there 
was a path along the other side of the thick 
hedge surrounding the garden—a private 
path through some gentleman’s grounds, 
but, private as it was, I resolved to try to 
enter it. The lodge was close beside me, 
and the lodge-keeper was busy about her 
house, so I stole in unseen. I crept down 
under the hedge till I came to the back of 
the wooden alcove in the garden. How 
plainly I could have heard them if they had 
but been init! But all was silent there, 
with no sound save the whistling of the 
blackbirds, and the clear little trills of the 
nightingales, singing in the sunshine remi- 
niscences of their midnight concerts. I 
could no more see through the thick hedge 
than I could through a stone wall; and I 
stole a little further on, and sat down on the 
hedge-bank, listening as if I were all ear. I 
could hear the shrill piping note of the 
thrush, and the smaller, thinner, bell-like 
tone of the chaffinch. I heard the hum of 
the bees in the clover at my feet, and among 
the lime blossoms overhead. I heard the 
rustling of the young leaves in the light 
breeze of the spring, and the chirping of 
little unfledged birds in their nests, and the 
scampering of tiny field mice through the 
fine blades of grass growing for hay. Be- 
neath all I could hear a strange, sad, solemn 
sound, more sad and solemn than the sea, 
which I knew must be the far-away moan 
of the great city. 





EXTINGUISHED BELIEFS. 


“My friend Sir Roger is very often 
merry with me upon my passing so much 
of my time among his poultry.” 

On the occasion of this pleasantry, the 
Spectator spent a month with the worthy 
knight at his country-seat in Worcester- 
shire, and there were grounds for the 
host’s whimsical complaint that his ducks 
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and geese had more of his guest’s company 
than he himself had. And why was this ? 
We get the answer from Addison in his pro- 
perperson. Hewas “infinitely delighted,” 
he tells us, “with those speculations of 
nature which are to be made in a country- 
life.” And, he says further: “as my read- 
ing has very much lain among books of 
natural history, I cannot forbear recollect- 
ing upon this occasion the several remarks 
which I have met with in authors, and 
comparing them with what falls under my 
own observation.” 

Humph! There is something to think 
about, in that. What was said in the na- 
tural history books whose leaves the philo- 
sopher fingered? What were the facts 
that had fallen under his own grave eyes ? 
He had not seen Goldsmith’s Animated 
Nature. .The gentle author of that deli- 
cious piece of unreal reality, was not born 
when the hands of the equally gentle Clio 
had become cold and rigid, and were pre- 
vented by death from holding even the most 
cherished volume in their grasp again. 
But he had read of the giraffe, an Asian 
beast; and of the hyzna, a subtle ravenous 
beast; and of the sea-devil, a strange 
monster on the coasts of America; and of 
the aposta, a creature in America, so great 
a lover of men that it follows them, and 
delights to gaze upon them. He had read, 
too, of the crane, a fowl in America of a 
hideous form, having a bag under the neck 
which will contain two gallons of water ; 
and of the yandeu, the great ostridge in the 
island of Maraguana, a fowl that exceeds 
the stature of a man; and of hags, a kind of 
fiery meteor which appears on men’s hair, 
or on the manes of horses; and of the javaris, 
a swine in America, which has its stomach 
on its back! Everybody read of these 
things in Addison’s time. They were 
in all the dictionaries, Bailey’s among 
them. And asforcomparing these rare birds 
and beasts with what Addison had himself 
observed—listen. One ofthe soberest papers 
of the Spectator tells us that gentlemen- 
birds “determine their courtship by the 
single grain or tincture of a feather :” that 
each intending bridegroom, as is repeated in 
verse, 

Cautious, with a searching eye, explores 
The female tribes, his proper mate to find 
With kindred colours mark’d ! 


Just, we suppose, as shopping ladies match 
silks, and wools, and ribbons, rejecting all 
that vary by the shadow of a shade! So 
Locke (there is no mistake, it is veritably 
Locke of the Human Understanding), 








speaks acceptingly of what is “ confidently 
reported of mermaids or sea-men.” He re- 
fuses, modestly, to run his rapier through 
the whole notion, and whisk it off, exploded. 
He rather relished it. Perhaps he and 
Addison both gloried in the conception of 
vast oceanic nations, consisting of mer- 
women and mermen (with whom there 
must have been, of course, shoals of tender 
little water-babies), among whom there 
would have been employment for the saw- 
fish they both believed in, described as a 
sea-fish having a sharp-toothed bone, like a 
saw, in his forehead, about three feet long ! 
This, it is clear, would have been the ready- 
implemented carpenter, who could have 
fashioned out marine parades, and have 
sliced coral-reefs to embellish them, and 
have never wanted wages to buy a fresh 
tool. Could there not have been utilisation 
also in these regions, of the unicorn-whale ? 
A fish eighteen feet long, having a head 
hike a horse, and scales as big as a crown 
piece, and having six large fins like the end 
of a galley oar, and a horn issuing out of 
the forehead nine feet long, so sharp as to 
pierce the hardest bodies? Surely the Zoo- 
logical Gardens areateasing and a tyrannous 
tether to us, without which we could revel 
in the pleasures of imagination and fear no 
mental and rational disturbance! Could 
we now, having the knowledge gained in 
those cruel paths to guide us, walk in Sir 
Roger’s fields with the same hope that the 
Spectator had? He—while the gentlemen 
of the country were stealing a sight of him 
over a hedge, and doing it cautiously, be- 
cause the host whispered it was hateful to 
him to be stared at—he might have hoped 
to have the luck to espy a shrew-mouse, a 
field-mouse of the bigness of a rat and colour 
of a weasel, very mischievous to cattle, 
which going over a beast’s back would make 
it lame in the chine, and its bite caused 
the beast to swell to the heart and die. He 
might have resolved, if he had come up 
with this inconvenient little animal, to 
have stepped forward valiantly and killed 
it, lest Sir Roger’s beasts should become 
chine-lame, and his good friend be that 
much the poorer. Alas! we can have no 
such excitement, no such benevolent inten - 
tion. Neither, if we were ruminating over 
the trees whose bark Sir Roger had carved 
with his capricious widow’s name, could 
we expect to have floating by us virgin’s 
thread, a ropy dew which flies in the air like 
small untwisted silk or gossamer, thin cob- 
web-like exhalations, which fly abroad in hot 
sunny weather, and are supposed to rot 
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sheep. To us, a fly is obliged to be a fly; 
and even a sphinx is imperatively a sphinx. 
Oh, for the credulity to take in a certain 
bird in America with a beak so strong 
and sharp that it would pierce an ox-hide, 
so that two of them would set upon, 
kill, and devour a bull! Oh, for the cre- 
dulity to take in the colibus, the hum- 
ming-bird, which made a noise like a 
whirlwind, though it was no bigger than 
a fly! which fed on dew, had an admirable 
beauty of feathers, and a scent as sweet as 
that of musk or ambergris! Odious know- 
ledge that refuses to let us revel in the 
cannibals—man-eaters —a people in the 
West Indies who feed on human flesh; or 
in the Patagons, a people said to be ten 
feet high, inhabiting Terra Magellanica in 
America. What is the use of crossing the 
Atlantic now ? 

To sail off Westward-ho was something 
in the days of Locke, and Addison, and 
Bailey; was something, too, in the days 
of Charles the First and the Covenanters. 
On the voyage, it was expected that there 
would be seen flitting, magically, St. 
Hermes’s fire—a sort of meteor appear- 
ing in the night on the shrouds of ships. 
In the case of the ship losing her course, 
she might be blown far southward, and get 
to mystic Magellanick Straits—a famous 
narrow sea—and her passengers might look 
out wonderingly (and perhaps not find) Ma- 
gellan’s Clouds: two small clouds not far 
distant from the south pole. And if unfa- 
vourable weather came, and the passage were 
long delayed, it is hard to say what miseries 
would have to be endured. The wretched 
people might have to devour dog, cat, 
shoes, and—by lot, and slowly—fellow- 
passengers; and then have to subsist “on 
a miserable allowance per diem cut from a 
pair of leather breeches found in the cabin, 
reinforced with the grass which grew plen- 
tifully upon the deck!’ Smollett relates 
this seriously, and with moving pity, as 
having happened as late as 1759; and, he 
adds, how sad it was that the master and 
crew could not contrive some sort of tackle 
to catch fish! If implements of this kind, 
he says, were provided in every ship, they 
would, probably, prevent all those tragi- 
cal events at sea that are occasioned by 
famine. 

Well, Columbia being hailed, the eyes 
of two centuries ago expected to open to 
sights to which they were utterly unused. 
Scuttling about, quickly, we may suppose, 
and in mighty fear, was to be found the 
agouty, a little American beast, like a rabbit. 





Animating the air, was the flying tiger, an 
insect in America, spotted like the tiger. 
More in the fastnesses, was the cerigon, a 
wild beast in America, having a skin un- 
der it like a sack, in which it carried its 
young ones; was, likewise the tatous, an 
American wild beast, covered with scales 
like armour; was the blowing snake, a sort 
of viper, in Virginia, which blew and swelled 
its head very much before it gave the bite ; 
was, also, possibly (though its country is ° 
not specified), the ejulator, a wild beast, 
called a crier, which made a noise like the 
erying of ayoung child. Truly, truly, igno- 
rance is bliss, and it is the merest folly 
to be wise! It is folly, too, to travel. Why 
should we? Stay at home, and amble 
gently into Kent, where the Kentish men 
(only Bailey doesn’t believe it) are said to 
have had tails for some generations, by way 
of punishment for abusing Austin the monk 
and his associates, by beating them and op- 
probriously tying fish-tails to their backs ! 
Or amble on to Carne, in Dorsetshire, many 
miles off, the (better authenticated) scene of 
this lying wonder; and when there, consider 
(as your brains will make you) which 
account of the origin of these ‘“append- 
ants” is correct, that just told of St. Au- 
gustine, or this: That the common people, 
seeing Thomas 4 Becket, being out of 
favour with King Henry the Second, 
riding towards Canterbury upon a poor 
sorry horse, cut off the tail of the said 
sorry horse, and wore it, or duplicates of 
it, ever afterwards, just where such things 
ought to be, on their own Kentish selves! 
Why should Bailey refuse to swallow this 
little Canterbury Tale, when he lets slide 
down gently the unicorn, and the phoenix, 
and Euripus: a narrow sea in Greece, which 
ebbs and flows seven times in twenty-four 
hours ? 

What does the Spectator mention (to 
return to the cherished mouton that re- 
galed us at the beginning) with especial 
commendation? The temple to Jupiter 
Belus, that rose a mile high, by eight 
several stories, each story a furlong in 
height, and on the top of which was the 
Babylonian Observatory! What does he 
mention further? The prodigious made 
basin that took in the whole Euphrates! 
“T know,” he says, “there are persons 
who look upon some of these wonders of 
art as fabulous: but J cannot find any 
ground for such a suspicion !’’ Should not 
this make us think of our own creeds, and 
statements, and indignations, with tremor 
and bated breath? And Addison was no 
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unreflective stay-at-home, who looked out 
on roofs and chimney-pots from a city room. 
His destinies took him to many parts of 
England ; to France ; to Italy ; to Hanover ; 
to Ireland: where, perhaps, he saw the 
Galloglasses, soldiers among the wild Irish 
who serve on horseback; and the hob- 
blers, certain Irish knights who served 
as light horsemen upon hobbies; all of 
which may have exercised his parts (as the 
phrase was) quite as well, at any rate, as 
ours are exercised now. And, to begin 
with, he had not been endowed unboun- 
teously by Heaven. Ah! he says play- 
fully, in imagining the criticisms of an his- 
torian of three hundred years to come: “I 
often flatter myself with the honourable 
mention which will then be made of me !” 
And he goes on to suppose, that, from his 
pages, it will be proved that “ women of 
the first quality used to pass away whole 
mornings at a puppet-show ; that they at- 
tested their principles by their patches ; 
that an audience would sit out an evening 
to hear a dramatical performance written 
in a language which they did not under- 
stand; that chairs and flower-pots were 
introduced as actors upon the British 
stage,”’ and so forth. No, Joseph Addison, 
we, in half of your stipulated three cen- 
turies will not suppose anything so op- 
posed to our experience, any more than 
we will suppose you were very ill and kept 
your chamber on that day when Sophia met 
a gentleman in the park with a very short 
face, and wrote to know whether it was 
you. But we will say this: that if, in some 
things, we have an inch or two outstripped 
you, there is one in which you are (possibly, 
more than) abreast of us. You state (No. 
519) that “ the whole chasm in nature, from 
a plant to a man, is filled up with diverse 
kinds of creatures, rising one over another, 
by such a gentle and easy ascent, that the 
little transitions and deviations from one 
species to another are almost insensible ;” 
and you quote, admiringly, from Mr. Locke 
that “in all the visible corporeal world 
we see no chasms, no gaps. The several 
species are linked together and differ but 
in almost insensible degrees.” Now, this is 
surely embryo, or advanced Darwinianism. 
Addison adds: “If the scale of being rises 
by a regular progress so high as man, we 
may, by a parity of reason, suppose that it 
still proceeds gradually through the infi- 
nitely greater space and room between 
man and the Supreme Being.” And Locke 
says: “When we consider the infinite 
power and wisdom of the Maker, we have 





reason to think that it is suitable to the 
magnificent harmony of the universe, that 
the species of creatures should also by 
gentle degrees ascend upward from us to- 
wards His infinite perfection.” 

No bad “say” this, we think, on which 
thoughtfully and affectionately to linger. 





DR. JOHNSON—FROM A SCOTTISH 
POINT OF VIEW. 


Ir I am about to try an encounter in the 
lists, and raise my spear against the literary 
memory of the great Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
Lexicographer and Scoto-maniac, have I not 
as much right, being a Scotsman, to say my 
say of him, as he had to say his say against 
my country? He disliked, or pretended 
to dislike, Scotsmen. May I not dislike, or 
pretend to dislike, Dr. Johnson? I am not 
ashamed of being a Scotsman; on the con- 
trary, I glory in the fact. I love my 
country — not merely because it is my 
country—but for the additional, and to my 
mind very satisfactory reasons, that its 
natural scenery is both sublime and bean- 
tiful, and that its people made a gallant 
and successful fight for civil and religious 
liberty; that it has a noble history and 
traditions, a rich and romantic literature, 
and that however sterile it in some re- 
spects may be, it is prolific in those highest 
of all earthly productions, “ Honest men 
and bonnie lasses.” My heart warms to 
the tartan, and though irreverent Cockneys 
may possibly laugh me to scorn for the 
avowal, I love the martial strain of the 
bag-pipe—well played—and think no music 
in the world can compare with it in the 
inspiration of patriotic and martial ardour. 
As for the beautiful Doric dialect of the 
Lowlands—when I hear it spoken, either 
in Scotland itself, or thousands of miles 
away across the Atlantic—it invariably stirs 
my blood with the kindliest emotions, and 
awakens the tenderest and most delightful 
recollections of a brave and high-minded 
people, who, notwithstanding their pro- 
verbial “ canniness,” are never so “canny” 
(or so “ uncanny”’) as to be false toa friend, 
or ungenerous to a foe. 

Loving my country as I do, and know- 
ing no reason why any one should hate it, 
I have often wondered what there could 
have been in the political and social atmo- 
sphere of the middle of the eighteenth 
century, which rendered Scotland and 
Scotsmen so unpopular in the southern 
half of the realm. Was it because the 
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House of Stuart was Scotch; and the 
Stuarts had proved a bad bargain to the 
English people? Was it because of the 
rebellions of 1715 and 1745, fomented by 
Scotsmen? Was it because the Scotch 
when they crossed the Border, and came 
to London, the centre of business, of legis- 
lation and of fashion, prospered by dint of 
“grip” and tenacity of purpose to a far 
greater degree than the easy-going and 
less “canny” southerns whom they dis- 
placed or distanced in the great compe- 
tition of life? Much might be said in 
answer to these queries if time and space 
permitted. At present I confine myself to 
a smaller inquiry, and fresh from the 
perusal of Boswell’s inimitable biography, 
ask how it was that a man of such sturdy 
common sense as Dr. Samuel Johnson, the 
most eminent literary man of his time, 
should not only have made himself the 
mouthpiece of the stupidest jealousy against 
Scotland, but should have gone far beyond 
all his contemporaries in holding Scots- 
men up to the ridicule and aversion of the 
English public ? 

Johnson’s dislike to Scotland, however 
wayward, querulous, or savage in its ex- 
pression, was never malignant. It often 
took the most comic and ludicrous shapes, 
and must quite as frequently have amused 
as offended the people who were its objects. 
Highlanders and Lowlanders, the country 
and its scenery, all that related to Scot- 
land, were equally the themes of his dis- 
paragement ; and enabled him to display a 
good deal of humour, a small amount of 
wit, and a very large stock of ignorance. 
As a lexicographer and a linguist, he ought 
to have been well informed—if upon any- 
thing whatever—on the elements of the 
English language, whether they were 
Anglo-Saxon, French, Latin, Greek, or 
Celtic. As regards the latter, he said the 
Gaelic “was the rude gibberish of a bar- 
barous people, who as they conceived 
grossly were content to be grossly under- 
stood.” It so happens, as all philolo- 
= know in our day, that the Gaelic or 

eltic language of the Highlands of Scot- 


land, so far from meriting the contemptu- 
ous epithet of “ gibberish,” is as ancient a 
language as the Hebrew or the Chaldaic, 


with both of which it has a common 
origin, and has a grammar of which the 
rules are simple as well as beautiful. 
It is, moreover, exceedingly musical and 
sonorous. Dr. Johnson did not know that 
the Celtic has contributed to the English 
many hundreds of colloquial words, which 





everybody uses to this day, and which 
Johnson, compelled to admit them into his 
Dictionary, though densely ignorant of 
the Celtic as well as Gothic roots from 
which they sprang, could find no better 
means of accounting for than by describing 
them as “low.” If Johnson could have 
traced the origin of such words as “ cuddle,” 
“ fan,” “dull,” “dark,” “ bright,” “ tall,” 
“yew,” “fern,” and hundreds of others, or 
of the names of nearly all the rivers in Eng- 
land, he would have found it in the venerable 
tongue which he ignorantly presumes to 
call “gibberish.” His Dictionary, besides 
being faulty in its derivation, as well as 
incomplete in its collection of words, was 
in some respects a literary outrage, inas- 
much as it introduced the prejudices of the 
compiler into a work that above all others, 
to which a man could give his time and 
talents, ought to be unimpassioned and 
scientific. He described a pension as 
“pay given to a state hireling for treason 
to his country.” Whether he changed 
his opinion I do not know, but I do know 
that he afterwards accepted a pension for 
himself, and was glad to get it. “Oats” 
he defined as “a grain which in Eng- 
land is generally given to horses, but 
which in Scotland supports the people.” 
On reading this Lord Elibank coolly re- 
marked, “ Very true—and where will you 
find such horses and such men?” Sir 
Walter Scott very probably had this little 
bit of Johnson’s impertinent eccentricity 
in his mind, when, in his immortal novel 
of Old Mortality, he made Niel Blane, the 
innkeeper, console-himself with the reflec- 
tion that although he had sent away all 
his good oatmeal to supply the wants of 
the litile garrison in the beleaguered 
Castle of Tillietudlem, he had still some 
wheaten flour left for the wants of his 
family. “It’s no that ill food,” said Niel, 
“though far from being so hearty and kindly 
to a Scotchman’s stamach, as the curney 
aitmeal is. The Englishers live amaist 
upon it; but to be sure the pock puddings 
ken nae better !” 

When at Edinburgh with Boswell, it 
was thought that if Johnson found nothing 
else to admire in the city, he would at all 
events admire the beautiful situation of the 
castle. Johnson had nothing to say about 
the noble and picturesque rock; but turn- 
ing to Lord Elibank, he admitted that the 
castle would make a good prison in Eng- 
land! In vain poor Boswell endeavoured 
to impress his friend with better notions, 
unconscious of the fact that the Scotch 
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were greatly amused with the spiteful 
sallies of their visitor. Harry Erskine, after 
being presented by Boswell to the doctor 
in the Parliament House, slyly slipped a 
shilling into Boswell’s hand, whispering, 
“It’s for a sight of your bear!” 

Johnson maintained that Buchanan, 
tutor of James the Sixth, was the only 
man of genius that Scotland ever pro- 
duced. Of course, he could not foresee 
the approaching advent of Robert Burns, 
and Sir Walter Scott; but if he had not 
been very ignorant, he might have remem- 
bered the old poets, Barbour and Gawain 
Douglas, and that other poet, Drammond 
of Hawthornden, whom another Jonson, 
greater than himself, “rare old Ben,” 
thought so highly of, that he made a pil- 
grimage from London to Edinburgh on 
foot, on purpose to shake hands with him. 
He might also have included in the cate- 
gory of Scottish men of genius, the royal 
author of the King’s Quair, a poem than 
which there is nothing finer in Chaucer, 
and even those lesser lights, Captain 
James Montgomery, the author of the 
Cherry and the Sloe; and Allan Ramsay, 
the writer of the noble poem the Vision, 
and of the Gentle Shepherd, a far better 
pastoral poem than England ever pro- 
duced. Johnson would not allow Scotland 
any credit for Lord Mansfield, inasmuch 
as he was educated in England. “ Mtch,” 
he graciously added, “might be made 
of a Scotchman if he were caught young.” 
But in our later day, if England is to be 
credited with Lord Mansfield, Scotland 
for the same reason should be credited 
with Lord Brougham, and even with the 
Reverend Sidney Smith, who denied Scots- 
men the possession of wit—though he 
allowed them something which he called 
“wut,” and who acquired all the taste for 
wit, or wut that was in him in Edinburgh, 
where he resided in his youthful days, cul- 
tivating literature as he himself phrased it 
“upon a little oatmeal.” 

Johnson does not appear to have had 
the slightest appreciation for the beauties 
of natural scenery. Fleet-street was to 
him the very heart of the universe, and its 
dull brick houses finer than any lakes or 
mountains in the world. “Sir,” he said 
to Boswell, ‘Scotland consists of two 
things, stone and water. There is, indeed, 
a little earth above the stone in some 
places, but a very little, and the stone is 
always appearing. It is like a man in 
rags. The naked skin is still peeping 
out.” “ He persevered in his wild allega- 
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tion,” says Boswell, in another place, 
“ that there was not a tree between Edin- 
burgh and the English border that was 
older than himself.” Boswell — though 
how he could have presumed to make 
such a jest in the awful presence of the 
great object of his worship—suggested 
that he should be led round the country 
which he specified, and receive a flogging 
at the foot of every tree he came to which 
was more than a hundred yearsold! As 
for the scenery of Scotland, Johnson de- 
clared “‘ that the noblest prospect a Scotch- 
man ever saw was the high road that led 
him to London.” This little witticism 
may be pardoned for the truth that under- 
lies it, for toa poor man of talent starv- 
ing in a village it is a good road that leads 
him to a metropolis, whether it be Scottish 
or English. 

Scotland, from the long and intimate 
social, political, and commercial relations 
that subsisted between its people and 
government and those of France, while 
Scotland was yet a separate kingdom, was 
always famous for the excellent claret 
imported by its wine-merchants, as it is 
to this day. Johnson, however, insisted 
that it was the union with England which 
brought good claret into the country. “We 
had wine before the union,” said Boswell, 
timidly. “No, sir,” retorted Johnson, 
“you had weak, poor stuff, the refuse of 
France, which could not make you drank.” 
“T assure you,” replied Bozzy, making as 
good a fight as he could for the honour of 
his country thus rashly impugned, “ there 
was a great deal of drunkenness!” “No, 
sir,” shouted Samuel; “there were people 
who died of dropsy, which they contracted 
in trying to get drunk.” 

Johnson, who was one of the most vora- 
cious of eaters, as all readers of Mrs. Piozzi’s 
Memoirs will remember, did not approve 
of Scottish cookery. He particularly ob- 
jected to Finnon, or Findon haddocks, and 
at Cullen, where he stopped to breakfast, 
the sight of them so disgusted him, that 
the excellent fish had to be taken out of 
the room. This was not because they were 
unsavoury ;—what English traveller of our 
day does not consider a properly cured 
Finnon haddie worth travelling to Scotland 


for ?—but simply because it was his humour 
to be anti-Scottish. He also objected theo- 
retically to haggis, though he ate a good 
plateful of it. “What do ye think o’ the 
haggis ?” asked the hospitable old lady, at 
whose table he was dining, seeing that he 
partook so plentifully of it. “Humph!” 
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he replied, with his mouth half full, “it’s 
very good food for hogs!” ‘Then let me 
help you to some mair o’ ’t,” said the lady, 
helping him bountifally. 

“ As we sailed along to Tallisker,” says 
Boswell, “ Johnson got into one of his fits 
of railing against the Scotch. ‘We (the 
English) have taught you,’ said he, ‘and 
we'll do the same in time to all bar- 
barous nations; to the Cherokees, and at 
last to the Ourang-Outangs.’ On another 
occasion he said, ‘A Scotsman must be a 
strong moralist, who does not prefer Scot- 
land to the truth.’” 

Johnson was no doubt a very great man 
in his own day, but in our day, we may, 
without any unfair or undue depreciation 
of his genius or merits, inquire what place 
he would have held in the long roll of the 
literary worthies of England, if it had not 
been for James Boswell, the Scotsman, who 
wrote his life. His fame has come down to 
us large, solid, and sharply defined—not on 
account of his writings—but on account of 
his sayings, as recorded by that most pains- 
taking of biographers, the Laird of Auchin- 
leck. His literary reputation, outside of 
Boswell’s book, has but little to rest upon. 
His. Dictionary, the great work of his life, 
was so incomplete that it had to be sup- 
plemented, at a very early period of its 
existence, by Todd, who added many thou- 
sand words that had been ignorantly or 
carelessly omitted. His novel of Ras- 
selas, Prince of Abyssinia, is about the 
clumsiest, prosiest, and least interesting 
novel in the English language. His tra- 
gedy of Irene was found to be unattractive, 
unactable, and even unreadable, and has 
long been dead and buried. His poetry 
only survives in a few couplets that are 
sometimes quoted, and scarcely tempts any 
modern reader to dip into it, when he 
finds such a piece of pleonastic sing-song 
at the threshold, as 


Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru. 


His Essays in the Rambler are possibly 
very clever; but it cannot be denied that 


they are very dull. The only one of the 
whole series which was ever popular, or 
ever attracted any notice, says Chal- 
mers, in his Biographical Preface to that 
ponderous collection, “was one which 
Johnson did not write, and which was 
communicated by Richardson, the author 
of Clarissa Harlowe.” His critique on 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, which still sur- 
vives as a specimen of eighteenth-century 





opinion, is exceedingly unfair. Milton was 
a Liberal and a Dissenter, while the critic 
was an ultra-Tory and High Churchman ; 
and, bearing both facts in his mind, Johp- 
son allowed his literary judgment to be 
uncharitably perverted by his politics. 
In short, were it not for Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson, the great littérateur of the 
eighteenth century would have been little 
known in the nineteenth—except by name 
—and his works would have been as obso- 
lete and antiquated as those of Dr. Donne 
or Ambrose Phillips. But in the pages 
of Boswell he lives and moves. We hear 
him speak. We see him eat and gobble. 
We catch the echoes of his elephantine 
tread in Fleet-street and Bolt-court. We 
listen to the outflow of his strong common 
sense ; his keen, practical, worldly wisdom; 
his high morality; his solid, rather than 
brilliant, wit; his heavy humour; his 
crushing sarcasm; his harmless preju- 
dice; and his rough but kindly natu- 
ralness of heart and disposition. Never 
was so life-like a portrait drawn by 
any artist in the world. Though he ap- 
pears, like the ghost of Hamlet’s father, 
‘“‘in his habit as he lived,” he by no means 
appears like a ghost—thin, shadowy, and 
unsubstantial—but as a creature of flesh 
and blood, of brawn and bones hidden 
under his garments, a gladiator whose 
strength one might borrow to wrestle with 
and overthrow an antagonist. Samuel 
Johnson was the author of many works 
that no one cares to read; but Boswell was 
the author of “ Samuel Johnson,” a work 
which everybody has read, or will read, 
and which will never perish except with 
the language. Thus has Scotland been 
avenged upon her detractor. 

But why Johnson should have made 
Scotland and the Scotch his favourite 
aversion, has long been a puzzle. Bishop 
Percy, editor of the Reliques of Ancient 
English poetry, declares that the doctor’s in- 
vectives against Scotland were uttered more 
in sport and pleasantry, than from any real 
hatred or malignity. John Wilson Croker, 
the latest and best editor of Boswell, ex- 
pressed his wonder at the extreme animo- 
sity of Johnson against the Scotch, and 
thought it all the more surprising, as John- 
son was a Jacobite. ‘“ I have,” he added, 
“a strong suspicion that there was some 
personal cause for this unwarrantable anti- 
pathy.” Boswell’s opinion was also to the 
effect that there were personal reasons in 
the case, though the reasons he alleges 
were not very creditable either to the 
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heart or the head of his hero. “ If,” said 
that prince of biographers (and toadies), 
“ Johnson was particularly prejudiced 
against the Scots, it was because they were 
in his way, and because he thought their 
success in England rather exceeded the 
due proportion of their real merit; and 
because he could not but see in them that 
nationality which I believe no_liberal- 
minded Scotsman will deny.” 

Of all these suppositions Percy’s is the 
most favourable, and Boswell’s the most un- 
favourable, to Johnson’s character. Percy 
was but slightly acquainted with Johnson, 
and Croker was not born when Johnson 
flourished ; but Boswell knew his hero in- 
timately, and has succeeded in making 
every reader of his remarkable book as 
intimate with his burly friend as he was 
himself. But still the reason of Johnson’s 
ill will to Scotland and its people remains 
a mystery. Let a Scotsman, not at all 
aggrieved, but highly diverted by the 
goads of the great man, suggest a solu- 
tion. It is this: Johnson was a Scots- 
man. Owing to the unpopularity of the 
Scotch in England, at the time when he 
was endeavouring to push his way in Lon- 
don, he tried as well as he could to con- 
ceal what he thought a damaging fact; 
and the better to mystify the public, and 
divert suspicion from his true origin, made 
himself conspicuous for abusing the coun- 
trymen of his father, the Scottish book- 
seller at Lichfield. He had, like the per- 
sonage in the play, to dissemble his love; 
and so like his prototype he overdid it, by 
kicking its object down-stairs. His hatred 
of Scotland was all a sham, as Percy sup- 
poses. He had a personal object as Croker 
supposes, and Boswell asserts; and his 
fulminations against the Scotch were 
merely rhetorical red-herrings, to lead the 
too cunning dogs, his contemporaries, off 
the scent of his nationality. If this be not 
the true solution, I can only say, that any 
body who likes is at liberty to suggest a 
better. 





THE LAST FAIRIES. 


Att in the gloaming of a golden day, 
All in a mellow autumn long since mute, 
A small voice wander’d out across the mountains. 


And the moon listened, and the stars grew paler, 
The thin brooks hushed themselves, and everywhere 
A tender trouble grew in leafy places. 


And little eyes among the ferns were wet 
With tears, not dew, and folding small thin hands 
They gathered with no shadows in the moonlight. 





For the voice cried, “ The feet of men come nearer, 
The peat-smoke curls where ye have lived so long, 
And it is time to seek another dwelling.” 


Saying, moreover, “ Whither man’s foot cometh 
The fairy ring a the grass must vanish, 
The tree must fall, the dreamy greenness perish. 


“ His breath is vaporous in the air around him, 
His heel is on your dwellings, his sharp knife 
Staineth with blood the running brook ye drink of. 


“ How shall ye dwell where men and women gather ? 
How shall pale things linger in their shadow ? 
Each shadow is a sorrow and a sleep.” 


Then small folk look’d in one another’s faces, 
And little mothers cried above their bairns, 
And all the things of elfland learnt the trouble. 


For unto them the oo dell was dear ; 
Dearer than life is to a glad girl-mother ; 
Dearer than love is to a happy lover. 


There was no light elsewhere in all the world, 
There was no other home under the moonlight ; 
Here had they dwelt, here had their days been happy. 


And not a squirrel in the boughs but knew them, 
And not a building bird but sang out loud, 
To see their bright eyes peeping at the fledglings. 


The strong deer and the wild fowl feared them not, 
The eagle with his round eye watched them calmly 
When in the moon they clamber’d to her eerie. 


They had been friendly to each dying thing, 
Until the dying : then they knew what followed, 
And watching how things came and went was pleasure. 


And these things had they named by happy names, 
Down to the little moth new born, and swinging 
Under the green leaf by a thread of silk. 


Home-loving, gentle, tender-hearted folk, 
How could they bear to leave for evermore 
The little place whose face was so familiar ? 


Yet the voice cried, “‘ Man comes and man is master : 
Ye are as silver dust around his footstep, 
Wafted before him by his weary breathing.” 


And with one voice they answered broken-hearted, 
“ Man’s footsteps thicken over all the world, 
Yea, even on the high and misty places. 


“The tall tree falls before him everywhere, 
The leaves from every hill are on his face, 
How shall we find a place to rest our feet 


P” 


And scattered thence by a soft wind from Heaven, 
They fled, they faded; but within the greenwood 
Still gleam the round rings where their feet have fallen. 





A BATTLE AT SEA. 
(BY AN EYE-WITNESS.) 

My ship, the Genoa (seventy-four guns), 
was a fine ship, with good officers, and a 
brave crew, and with not quite so much 
holystoning to do aboard of her as there 
was on board some other ships of the fleet. 
Our captain was Walter Bathurst, a fine 
greyheaded old gentleman, beloved by every 
seaman under him. During the mutiny 
of the Nore, Parker forbade, under pain of 
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death, any officer coming on board any of 
his vessels, except Captain Bathurst. 

On the forenoon of the 18th of Oc- 
tober, 1827, the Genoa made the island of 
Zante, and bore up for the harbour of 
Navarino in the Morea, before which the 
English, French, and Russian fleets were 
cruising. We had scarcely got in the middle 
of them, about one o’clock, before a signal 
flew at the mizen top-gallant mast-head 
of the Asia, the admiral Sir Edward Cod- 
rington’s flag-ship. 

* You need not look at the signal- 
book,” said our captain. “I know that 
signal well. It is to tell us to clear for 
action.” 

The brave old boy then called the drum- 
mer and fifer, and ordered them to beat to 
quarters, and also told the gig crew to get 
ready, as he was going on board the ad- 
miral’s vessel. 

The fleet, which lay in a calm and glassy 
sea, consisted of ten line-of-battle ships, 
three English, three Russian, and four 
French; with frigates, sloops of war, and 
gun-ships, making in ail a total of thirty- 
two sail, all cleared for action. The 
Russian ships, fine new - looking vessels, 
strongly built, but clumsily rigged, were 
commanded by Rear-Admiral Count Hey- 
den: the French, by Chevalier de Rigney. 

We soon got the Genoa ready for fight- 
ing. Nothing left on the decks but what 
was wanted for the guns — rammers, 
sponges, handspikes, and match-tubs. The 
chests and mess things we stowed down 
in the hold. Tables were ranged in the 
tiers to rest the wounded upon—fire-screens 
were hung on the magazine hatchways, 
and two casks of water for the men to 
drink were lashed to the stanchions on 
the deck amidships. Boxes of grape (each 
shot as big as a walnut) and canister shot 
were placed between each gun, with large 
cheeses of wads braced to the breast of 
each ; every bulkhead in the ship was taken 
down by the carpenters. When all this 
was done, the men went to work in dif- 
ferent corners of the main-deck; the gun- 
ners’ crew to make wads; the armourers 
to clean gun-locks; the top-men to get the 
top chains up, with which to string the 
yards. 

The morning of the 19th was beautifully 
calm. The high lands on the shore gra- 
dually, one by one, shook off the sultry 
mist, and stood out blue and sharp. We 
were about three miles from the entrance 
to the harbour of Navarino, and, at the 
distance, it seemed scarcely wide enough 





to admit a single line-of-battle ship. Our 
squadron, now obeying signal, were lying 
with their sails furled, and in close order. 
Presently we saw the Dartmouth frigate, 
all sail set, pass into the bay with our ad- 
miral’s final proposition to Ibrahim Pasha. 
It was just sunset when she was seen 
coming out of Navarino with all sail spread, 


but coming very slowly, owing to the calm. | 


She hoisted the signal. “We shall wait 
for a better opportunity of entering the 
harbour to-morrow. Furl sails, and lie to 
for the night.” 

Our sails were soon furled, and every- 
thing made snug. The men not on watch 
spent the evening drinking, sleeping, or 
writing home. After a rest of four hours, 
the sleepers were roused by the cry of the 
boatswain’s mate, “both watches pass up 
shot.” A line of men was formed for the 
purpose from the shot-locker to the main 
ladder. We soon had the tubs filled and 
everything prepared; the sun was just 
rising when we were called on deck to make 


sail. The English squadron had kept nearly | 
abreast of Navarino harbour during the | 


night, but the Russian and French ships 
had dropped four or five miles to leeward, 
so we made a stretch out from the land 
to give our allies time to come up before 
we stood in for the bay. 

At six bells (eleven o’clock) the drum 
beat to quarters with the stirring tune of 
“ Hearts of Oak.” 
quarters was a young man named Broke, 
son of that brave captain who fought the 
Chesapeake. His words to us were: 

“Now, my men, you see we are going 
into the harbour to-day. I know you'll be 
glad of it; at least I suppose you would 
be as much against cruising off here, all the 
winter,asIam. So I say let’s in to-day, 
and fight it out like British seamen, and if 
we fall, why there’s an end of our cruise. 
You'll all be at your stations.” 

We cheered, the drum beat “retreat,” and 
in a few minutes some of the men, tired with 
their night-work, were stretched fast asleep 
between the guns. Halfan hour afterwards, 
a whisper passed round, “the captain!” 
I and some of the rest, seeing his grey 
head appearing, started up, and tried to 
rouse the others; but he good-naturedly 
said, “Let them be, let them be, poor 
fellows; they’ll have enough to do before 
night ;” and, walking forward, he stepped 
over them with great care. 

We were soon within two miles of the en- 
trance to Navarino Bay, when all the boat- 
swains piped to dinner. We were quieter 


The lieutenant of my | 


Sh 
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than usual at mess that day. The piper 
played “ Nancy Dawson,” the well-known 
call for the cook of each mess to go up with 
his “ monkey” (wooden measure) for the 
g. The toast that day was the usual 
one before battle, ‘‘ May we all meet again 
to-morrow !” I was on deck, carrying a 
kettle of pea-soup. We were a quarter of 
a mile from the harbour fort, and with 
such a gentle breeze that we were scarcely 
moving a knot an hour. All at once a 
man jumped from one of the forecastle 
guns, and roared out, “There it ! 
There’s two pieces of bunting at the Asia’s 
mast-head. That’s the signal to engage. 
| Take a good look at it, shippies, so as 
you'll know it again.” 
| The drum beat to quarters. Iran to the 
| head, splashed the soup overboard, and 
went straight to my post. Every gun was 
soon manned and double-shotted. We 
| were nearly under the heavy batteries where 
the Turks had been preparing bitter pills 
| for us, for ten or twelve days past. We 
| could see them leaning over their guns, 
| and coolly pointing to the different ships, 
| as if they were friendly to them. The 
flagstaff on the batteries had no colour 
| mounted. 
| Presently a boat, with a Turkish officer 
| and four men aboard, pushed from the 
| shore, and made for the Asia: by this time 
| clear of the fort guns, and about one 
| hundred yards from us. The Turk did not 











| stay two minutes on board the Asia. On 
| regaining the shore, he threw his turban 
| from him, and ran swiftly up a pathway 

into the fortress, where a crowd of soldiers 


| awaited hisarrival. Next moment up went 
| ared flag over the battlements, and boom 
| went a signal gun. The word flew along 
| the decks, “ Stand to your guns there fore 
| and aft!” “ All ready, sir!’ The captain 
| of each gun held the lanyard of the 
lock in his hand, waiting for the word 
| “fire!” There was a dead silence. All 

this while we stood drifting beyond the 
| batteries and alongside the Turkish fleet, 
where the men stood also at their guns. 
The pipe now went to bring the ship to an 
anchor and to furl sails. From the top- 
sail yard-arm I got a fine bird’s-eye view of 
Navarino, rising from the shore triangu- 
larly at the base of a very high mount. 
The batteries were not only numerous, but 
strong; and further up the shore stretched 
the tents of the Turkish camp. In the bay 
and round about us were ranged in a triple 
crescent the Turco-Egyptian fleet of more 
than a hundred vessels, including four line- 








of-battle ships, fifteen double-bank frigates, 
and twenty-five single-bank frigates. At 
the entrance of the harbour were stationed 
four fire-ships. Our ship, the Genoa, was 
in a perilous position, for right abreast of 
us with nearly every gun able to bear on us, 
lay two of the Turkish line-of-battle ships ; 
a little further ahead, on our starboard 
bow, lay another two-deck ship; three 
double-bank frigates were also so placed 
on our larboard bow, and ahead, that they 
could gall us severely; while a large frigate 
lay athwart our stern, able to rake us with 
ease. 

The boat with the Turkish officer had 
been sent to tell our admiral that the 
governor of Navarino had no orders from 
Ibrahim Pasha to allow the allied squadrons 
to enter the harbour. The admiral’s reply 
was, “Tell your master we come not to 
receive orders, but to give them.” The 
Dartmouth and some gun-brigs had been 
told off to watch the fire-ships. As the 
Dartmouth passed one of them, smoke 
began to fume up out of the hatchway. 
Lieutenant Fitzroy and eight men instantly 
leaped into a cutter, to board the fire-ship. 
As the bowman caught hold of her with 
the boathook, one of our sailors, cutlass in 
hand, leaped into the main-chains, but 
was instantly killed by a pistol shot. At 
the same moment, a volley of musketry 
poured into the boat, killing Lieutenant 
Fitzroy, and wounding four sailors. The 
remainder, firing their muskets at the 
Turks, who hid safe behind their bulwarks, 
pulled back to their own vessel; and by 
this time the fire-ship was deserted by its 
crew, and in a blaze. 

Sir Edward Codrington, still unwilling 
to break the truce, now sent a boat to the 
ship of the Egyptian admiral, with a mes- 
sage that if he did not fire upon any of 
the allied flags, not a shot would be fired 
at him. Mr. Mitchell, the pilot of the Asia, 
delivered the message, and having a flag of 
truce considered himself safe. Just as our 
boat was leaving the Turkish ship, poor 
Mitchell was shot while sitting in the stern 
sheets of the boat, and dropped into the 
arms of the stroke oar. One of the men 
then held up the flag of truce very high, 
and pointed to it. The reply was a 
volley of bullets, which however did no 
mischief; and just as they reached the 
Asia’s side, the Asia poured a tremendous 
broadside into the Turkish admiral’s flag- 
ship, which made her reel again. Seeing 
the Asia begin, the French and Russians 
now engaged the triple line of Turkish 
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frigates and sloops on the opposite side of 
the bay. 

My gun was on the lower deck. Lieu- 
tenant Broke, at our quarters, drew his 
sword, and told us not to fire till we had 
the word. 

“Point your guns sure men,” he said, 
“and make every shot tell!” 

He threw away his hat on the deck 
and told us to let the Turks hear three 
cheers, which we did with a will. Then 
shouting “Stand clear of the guns,” he 
gave the word “Fire!” and immediately 
the whole tier had blazed into the Turkish 
admiral-ship which lay abreast of us. After 
that it was “Fire away, my boys, as hard 
as youcan!” The first man I saw killed 
in the Genoa, was a marine, and that was 
not until the Turks had given us five or six 
spiteful rounds. He was close to me, and 
I had just taken a sponge out of his hand. 
On turning round, I saw him at my feet 
with his head severed as clean off, as if it 
had been done with a surgeon’s knife. A 
messmate at once drew the corpse out from 
the trucks of the guns and hauled it into 
midships under the after ladder. The firing 
was now incessant, and the loud cheers, 
and the dismal shrieks and screams of the 
wounded, were not drowned even by the 
roar of the gun. About half an hour 
after the action commenced, two boys, 
named Fisher and Anderson, servants to 
the officers in the ward-room, were stand- 
ing on the after hatchway gratings, nearly 
abreast of the gun on the lower deck where 
I was quartered; they were waving their 
caps and joining in the cheering. I was 
busy loading a gun, and had just called 
to Fisher to run to the fore-magazine for 
some tubes, when I heard a shriek, and 
the boy fell dead, struck by a shot on 
the back of the head. Anderson was also 
wounded by the same broadside: his right 
leg cut across, and one of his arms hurt in 
several places. It was with difficulty we 
could tear him from his comrade’s body, 
and, poor lad, as he was being taken to 
the cock-pit a splinter struck his right arm 
and broke it. 

Vessel after vessel of the Turks was now 
blowing up, every explosion shaking our 
ship to its very keelson; but our two enemies 
kept playing upon us unceasingly till they 
were totally disabled by having all their 
masts shot away, and whole planks torn 
out of their sides by the tremendous tons of 
metal hurled from our guns. We were or- 
dered to only double shot the guns, but 
we all disobeyed orders. After the first six 





rounds we generally put in two thirty- 
two pound shots, thirty-two pound grape, 
and sometimes a canister above all, that 
the Turks might try all our different sorts, 
In the line-of-battle ship right abeam of 
us, a great burly Turk in a red flannel 
shirt, was working a gun very dexterously 
at a port nearly opposite ours. One of our 
marines, observing this, levelled his mus- 
ket and shot him through the head; he 
dropped back and hung out of the port 
head downward, but was pitched over- 
board by his careless successor. From the 
effect of our shots in making plum-pudding 
of the finely painted Turkish vessels, we 
thought they would soon haul down their 
“moon and star’ flag; but during the whole 
engagement not one vessel struck. “ Pelt 
away my hearties,” said the captain of my 
gun, a young Irish lad, a capital marks. 














man; “if they won’t strike we'll strike 
for them.” Just then the Turkish ad- 
miral’s yacht, a frigate built for him at 
Trieste, drifted past us, her cables having | 
been shot away. She was all over gilt, 











and shone brilliantly when the sun pierced | 
the dense cloud of smoke that rose over | 
the battle. A few minutes after we had 

mauled her, she caught fire and blew up, | 
casting pieces of the burning wreck into our | 
ports. It was difficult to get the men from | 
the guns, but by a slant of the vessel we 
now got all our fire to bear on the Turkish 
hulls and rigging. One of our officers who 
had been wounded in both arms with lang- 
ridge shot, came aft on his way to the cock- 
pit to have his wounds dressed, and beg- | 
ged a drink from the cask of water that 
was lashed to the stanchion midships. The 
sailor, as he just handed him a jug full, 
fell, cut to pieces by grape shot, and the | 
officer was knocked down, but not hurt. | 

Only one coward disgraced himself that 
day; that was a man at one of the lower | 
deck guns, who, seizing an opportunity, 
slipped down into the cock-pit and hid 
among the wounded. After the engage- 
ment, a master-at-arms spying him, gave 
him a kick and a curse, and sent him on 
deck. He afterwards had three dozen with 
the thieves’ cat, the word “coward” sewn 
on his jacket, and he was made to mess 
on the main deck by himself. 

About half-past three, the bight of the 
main sheet hanging down over the port- 
hole, annoying us in the working of 
our gun, and another seaman were 
ordered on deck, to haul in the slack and 
get the rope clear of the muzzle. I cant 
say I liked the job, for I had a deep im- 
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pression on my mind that I was safer at 
my gun than elsewhere ; nevertheless, I felt 
gol must, so up I ran. On gaining the 
main-deck, I found it a terrible scene of 
carnage and devastation. A dreadful crash, 
which I had just heard, as if the ship’s 
whole side had been stove in, was, I found, 
occasioned by two marble shot of one 
hundred and twenty pounds weight each, 
which had struck the main-deck abreast 
of the main-hatchway, knocked two ports 
into one, and killed and wounded five 
men. I saw Captain Bathurst coming 
down the poop ladder, when a splinter 
from the bulwarks carried away the tail 
of his cocked-hat. He took it off, looked at 
it, smiled, then came down on the quarter- 
deck—the most exposed part of the ship— 
and issued his orders with as much calm- 
ness as if he had been only at gun exer- 
cise, while with his sword drawn he calmly 
paced the deck, amid showers of shot and 
splinters. The rigging was torn to pieces, 
the yards lopped up and down, the lifts 
were torn away, and the quarter-deck was 
so strewn with splinters, that it looked 
like a carpenter’s shop. All at once the 
captain looked up aloft, and said, “The 
union-jack’s shot away!” and instantly 
sent me to Davy, the signal-man, to get 
another. As I went up, I saw the Asia a 
cable’s length astern of us, and the admiral 
standing on the poop-netting, hailing us, 
“Genoa ahoy!” through a _ speaking- 
trumpet. He wanted a boat from us with 
a hawser, to swing his ship clear of a 
Turkish fire-ship that was drifting down 
upon him. I asked Davy for a union-jack, 
and he drew out one from his breast, where 
| he had crammed it before the action, in 
| case it might be wanted. When I went 
back to help my comrade with the hawser, 
I found the hammock-netting, where I 
had just stood, torn to pieces, and a poor 
fellow lying on his face, dead, on the deck. 
The captain, snatching the flag from Davy, 
called out: 

“Who'll go and nail the British union- 
jack to the fore royal masthead ?” 
| A good-looking fellow, named Neil, 
| stepped forward, took it, and began to 
| make the best of his way up the tattered 
| Shrouds of the fore rigging. I looked up 
soon afterwards and saw the cool deter- 
mined fellow clinging with his feet to the 
royal mast, and hammering away with a 
serving mallet. I and three other men 
then got into the boat alongside, while two 
others coiled in the hawser that the Asia 
wanted. From the boat I had a fine view 





of the fleet, and could see the two Turkish 
line-of-battle ships, one on fire, but still 
incessantly pounding at us. The Asia, at 
this time, had only one large liner and a 
double-bank frigate playing upon her. 
When we had shoved off with the hawser, 
we found the sea covered with wreck, 
and drifting masts and yards, to which 
hundreds of drowning wretches were cling- 
ing; they called out to us imploringly 
in Turkish, When we got six fathoms 
from the Asia we found, to our disgust, 
that the hawser would not reach: so one 
of our men, George Finney, the captain of 
our maintop, seeing there was only one 
way, swam to the Asia, and dragged back 
with him a hawser. They reached him 
from the gun-room port, and we then 
joined the two ropes with a Carrick bend. 
As we pulled back to the Genoa, we saw 
the admiral on the poop of the Asia 
waving to us with his handkerchief to 
make all speed. We had scarcely got half 
way home, before the mizen of the Asia 
went over the quarter with a crash. We 
thought the admiral had gone with it; 
but presently we saw him reappear in a 
conspicuous position. On our way back, 
we picked up ten poor drowning wretches. 
As one of our sailors was hauling in one 
tall young Moslem, a shot blew the 
Turk’s head to pieces. All the sailor did 
was to turn coolly to us, and say, “ Did 
you ever see the like of that?” But 
the Turks were cooler even than this. 


Finney, the man who swam with the 
hawser, had just rescued a handsomely- 
dressed Moslem, who was no sooner safe in 
the bow of the boat than he pulled out 
his pipe and tobacco bag, flint and steel, 
and began calmly emitting volumes of 


smoke. This irritated Finney. “Do you 
see that Turkish rascal ?” he said, with an 
oath. “If he cares so deuced little at being 
saved from Old Nick, I'll send him where 
he came from.” So saying he made a 
spring forward, and tumbled the astonished 
Turk overboard before any one could pre- 
vent him. The man, however, swam to a 
piece of wreck, and was saved by a boat 
from the Albion. The Turks were very 
brave. The crew of the Alcyone picked 
up a Turkish officer with a shattered arm. 
When taken on board the Alcyone, he 
walked proudly down the cockpit ladder, 
just as if all the ship belonged to him, 
and made signs to the surgeon that he 
wanted his arm taken off. That being done, 
the proud Turk threw himself overboard, 
and swam back to his own vessel that was 
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still fighting our frigate. He climbed up 
the side with his one arm, but in a few 
minutes the vessel blew up, and the brave 
fellow probably perished with the rest of 
his comrades. 

Half an hour after I had crept in at a 
lower deck port of the Genoa, and had got 
back to my gun, our good old captain was 
struck in the groin by a grape shot of about 
four pounds weight. One of the lads who 
carried him down happening to stumble 
and hurt his wound, the old man frowned, 
and hit the boy a smart blow with his 
knuckles: and said, “Can’t you carry 
me easier, sir?” The report that our cap- 
tain was mortally wounded flew round the 
decks like lightning, and all the firing 
ceased for about two minutes: every one 
looking as if he himself was struck. Then, 
as if by one impulse, the whole crew at 
once yelled, “ Our captain is killed!” and 
our firing began a thousand times hotter 
than ever. The Turkish line-of-battle ship 
near us now broke into a blaze, but still 
the lower deck and some of her main deck 
guns maintained a hot and galling fire 
on our bow, and presently she blew up 
with a furious explosion, driving showers 
of iron, burning wood, and nails into our 
A single forty-two pound shot that 


ports. 
came through one of our ports at about 
this period of the engagement, killed four 


men and wounded two. This was the most 
murderous shot the Turks sent at us, but 
another heavy one took us on the main 
deck, knocked away the whole side of a 
port, and cleared the gun. A father and 
son were at this spot; the father was killed, 
the son was knocked down but not wounded. 
Nine of the petty officers had wives on 
board, and they were employed with the 
doctor and his mates in the cockpit dress- 
ing the wounds or serving water round to 
the thirsty. 

About half-past five I had to go to the 
after magazine for some tubes for the guns, 
and not much liking the exposure, I made 
a race for it. As I passed the main ladder, 
I found that a Mr. Rowe, a young midship- 
man, had just been wounded badly by a 
splinter in the calf of the leg. He stamped 
his foot, and said, ‘“‘Oh, damn it, never 
mind; it’s nothing but a scratch,” and 
waved his sword to encourage the men. 
Two minutes after, when I passed with 
the box of tubes, I saw him a mangled 
corpse, his hand still grasping his sword. 
A bell began to ring backwards, and there 
was a of “ Up there, boarders and fire- 
men.” I snatched up my pistols and cut- 





lass from where I had stowed them, and 
made for the starboard quarter. When I 
reached the quarter-deck, I found that the 
ship’s mainsail, which hung loose, had 
caught fire, and that a midshipman and 
some sailors were on the yard cutting 
away the canvas with their knives. 

It was now getting dark, and the bay 
was lighted up with the glare of the burning 
vessel; but the crescent still flew at her 
mast heads and mizen peaks. Even when 
she had half sunk, the red flag and yellow 
crescents floated on the wrecks, till they 
were level with the water. The two large 
dismasted vessels that had attacked us were 
now lying aground on a small island in the 
bay, where our men compared them to two 
old horses standing in a park with their 
necks across. About six o’clock, the ene- 
my’s heavy fire began to slack, and, wish- 
ing to bring the affair to a close, we gave 
three cheers, and poured in a tremendous 
broadside. Presently we heard Captain | 
Dickenson, who had taken the command 
when Captain Bathurst was wounded, 
shouting through his speaking trumpet || 
down the main hatchway, “Cease firing!” | 

“Cease firing ?”’ said the captain of our | 
guns. “Likely! Before they douse that 
bit of red bunting! Come, my lads, let’s | 
give ’em another dose !” 

When the captain came down on the | 
lower deck to stop the firing, our excuse | 
was, “The gun’s loaded, sir,” and directly | 
he turned his back we fired. But this | 
was only two or three rounds, and when || 
the enemy’s ships entirely ceased firing, we 
gave up the contest, and began to lean | 
out of the ports to look about us. We | 
now had time to observe the carnage on | 
our own decks, and the gory heaps col- 
lected under the after ladder. We also 
began to throw some of the bodies over- 
board. Snatching up a lantern, I went 
down in the cockpit to look for a messmate. 
I found him, at last, sitting on a mid- 
shipmans chest. His lips moved, but he 
was fast dying. 

“Tom, Tom,” I said, “can’t you speak 
to me ?” 

He pressed my hand feebly, but could 
not speak. I was lifting his head, to 
put a bag under it, when the master-at- 
arms'came down, and ordered me on deck. 
The doctor had given strict orders not to 
allow any one to stay, or to talk to the 
wounded. When I went on deck they were 
just going to bury a sailor, and his wife was 
on her knees beside the corpse, stroking 
his hair, and crying, “Poor Jem, poor 
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Jem!’ Then she rose, clasped her hands, 
and fell senseless on the deck. 

When I got to my berth my messmates 
welcomed me like a brother. They looked 
like banditti, dressed only in shirt and trou- 
sers, handkerchiefs tied round their heads, 

| pistols and cutlasses in their belts, their 
| faces black with smoke and gunpowder, 
| several with large plasters on their cheeks. 
| There was only a candle in a purser’s 
‘lantern burning here and there, but the 
| faming Turkish vessels cast every now and 
| then a red glare into the berth. I found three 
of my own messmates were killed. When 
the purser’s steward sent down the mon- 
_ keys brimful of wine, we drank round to the 
| memory of our good old captain, and all who 
had fallen that day. Then we went on deck 
tosurvey the scene of battle. Our ship was 
| half cut to pieces, and the least breeze of 
wind would have sent both our mizen and 
main mastsoverboard. There was nobody 
on deck but a boatswain’s mate and the 
captain, who were watching a squadron of 
Turkish boats near the eastern shore of 
_thebay. Thousands of poor wretches were 
| floating on pieces of wreck. stern of us 
lay the Albion (seventy-four); her hull 
| having the marks of a sound battering. 
| Directly ahead of us lay the Asia, with 
| her mizen over her side. Of the Turkish 
fleet, only eighteen small vessels were left. 
The French admiral’s flagship had all 
| three masts shot away. The Russians 
were an hour later than we were in 
| getting into action; but they silenced the 
| forts admirably, and took off from us a great 
part of the heavy fire. 

About six o’clock, Admiral Codrington 
came on board to see our dying captain; 
he praised us for our hot and steady fire. 
Just after he left, all hands were turned 
up to clear wreck, for both masts were in 
danger; but we were all so worn out that, 
after a trial, we had to give it up for 
that night. About teno’clock, cries under 
our stern of “ Ali-Mahomet,” roused us, 
and we looked and saw two Turks cling- 
ing to the rudder. We were forbidden to 
help them, and in about five minutes first 
one let go and then the other, and crying 
“Ali, Ali!” they sank. Half an hour 
after, we were hailed from the Asia, and 
the admiral called to us to take care of a 
burning frigate that was bearing down upon 
us. In a moment we beat to quarters, and 
every one was at his gun asif for a second 
battle; butjust as the burning ship neared 
us, the Russian fleet poured an immense 
broadside into her and she blew up with 





a great explosion. At daylight we began 
to clear wreck, till all hands were sum- 
moned to muster on the quarter-deck, 
while the captain, the purser, doctor, and 
captain’s clerk, scored off the names of the 
killed, in red ink. We found our loss to be 
twenty-six killed, and thirty-three wounded. 
The allied squadron returned altogether 
one hundred and fifty-two killed, and four 
hundred and seventy-three wounded. 

A goat and kid that we had on board 
ran about the decks during the whole ac- 
tion and were unhurt. Two ring doves in 
a cage above the fore grating also escaped 
uninjured, though men were killed close 
by. As I was descending the after ladder, 
I met two men carrying the dead body of 
my poor messmate, in a purser’s bread bag. 
I made them lay the body down between 
two guns, and while my mess was at break- 
fast, I got a spare hammock and sewed the 
corpse in it. Ithen gota friend to help 
me sling two thirty-two pound shot to 
poor Tom’s feet, and at the gun-room port 
we read the service and let the body slip 
into the blue water. In another moment 
all hands were piped and we were at work 
at the rigging, swearing and whistling like 
the rest. It was Sunday morning. Turkish 
vessels continued to blow up at intervals; 
the men got so accustomed to them that 
at dinner the only remark at another bang, 
was, “ Hurrah! There’s another of the 
beggars blown up.” 

That forenoon the body of our captain was 
put into a puncheon of rum, and stowed 
down at the bottom of the spirit-room, to 
be taken home. At five o’clock in the 
afternoon, the captain turned all hands up, 
and read us a general order from the ad- 
miral, thanking us for our conduct. We 
gave three cheers, and the captain ordered 
us a double allowance of grog. On the 
Thursday afterwards, we set sail for Malta. 
A fortnight before, the Genoa had left 
Valetta a gallant man-of-war ; she was now 
® battered old hulk, with stumps for masts, 
her sides patched with sheet lead and 
planks, and a large cannon-shot sticking 
in the right breast of her figure-head. 
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WE have seen that Chladni, in his “ Re- 
flexions on the Origin of Divers Masses of 
Native Iron, and Notably of that Found by 
Pallas in Siberia,” published in 1794, con- 
sidered shooting stars to be exactly the 
same as meteors, fireballs, or bolides, only 
passing at great distances from the surface 
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of the earth.* That distance he held to be 
the only cause of the small apparent dimen- 
sions they offer to our view. But observa- 
tion has revealed a circumstance which 
prevents our adopting those notions re- 
specting their real nature 

At certain epochs, there occurs a con- 
siderable increase in the number of shoot- 
ing stars seen within a given time. The 
frequency of their appearance even becomes 
so great as to give it all the character of 
a veritable shower of stars. If shooting 
stars and bolides were really identical, the 
latter, together with the showers of aérolites 
which often accompany them, ought espe- 
cially to show themselves at the same time 
as the grand displays of shooting stars. 
Now, nothing of the kind takes place. The 
two sets of phenomena appear to have 
no connexion whatever with each other. 
Shooting stars seem to be of a nature pe- 
culiar to themselves; and it is only by 
studying them directly that we can hope 
to obtain information respecting the cause 
of this curious phenomenon. 

No doubt, as soon as it is granted that 
meteors are solid bodies existing in space, 
which the earth falls in with while revolv- 
ing in her orbit, it is very natural to admit 
that something analogous is the cause of 
shooting stars, and to regard them also as 
betraying the presence of certain bodies in 
the portion of space traversed by the earth. 
Nevertheless, the capital circumstance just 
pointed out, and from which it results that 
meteors and shooting stars constitute two 
distinct orders of phenomena, has raised 
and left doubts respecting the real nature 
of shooting stars. Some philosophers have 
persisted in assigning to them a purely 
atmospheric origin, and have even endea- 
voured to find in them a clue to the me- 
teorological phenomena of which our at- 
mosphere is the seat. Recent discoveries, 
however, have removed all doubt upon the 
subject; the atmospheric theory of shoot- 
ing stars must henceforth be abandoned. 

e will succintly follow M. Delaunay in 
his statement of the clear and precise 
notions respecting this matter which we 
now possess. 

The first thing to be done, in the study 
of shooting stars, is to ascertain their dis- 
tance from us. The observations required 
for that purpose are very simple. Two 
observers stationed at different spots suf- 
ficiently distant from each other, will not 
behold the same shooting star to be tracing 


the same course across the firmament. The 
straight lines drawn from the two places 
of observation to the shooting star, will 
cross at that point (namely, the shooting 
star), and then diverge until they reach 
two different points on the celestial vault. 
Other circumstances being the same, the 
two points of the celestial sphere on which 
the shooting star is projected at any given 
instant, for each one of the two observers, 
will be the more distant from each other 
the nearer the shooting star is to the earth. 
Hence it will be easily understood that, by 
certain calculations which there is no need 
to detail here, the height of a shooting star 
above the earth’s surface may be ascer- 
tained from data, furnished by its simul- 
taneous observation at two different spots. 
It is the same process as the method em- 
ployed by astronomers to determine the 
parallax of a heavenly body, and conse- 
quently its distance from the earth.* 

The first observations in accordance with 
this method date from 1798. They were 
made by Brandes and Benzenberg, then 
students in the university of Gottingen. 
Until then, there existed no observations 
of shooting stars: except that Bridone, in 
his “ Tour through Sicily,” states that he 
saw them exactly the same, from the sum- 
mit of Mount St. Bernard, in Switzerland, 
and of Mount Etna in Sicily, as on the sea 
shore. The conclusion was, that a very 
considerable altitude may be assigned to 
shooting stars. By comparing the different 
results obtained between 1798 and 1863, 
Alexander Herschel (the grandson of Wil- 
liam) found the average height of a shoot- 
ing star above the earth to be, at the com- 
mencement of its appearance, one hundred 
and thirteen kilometres, and at the end, 
eighty-seven. Mr. Newton, of Newhaven, 
United States, arrived at the respective 
numbers of one hundred and eighteen and 
eighty-one kilometres; Father Secchi, of 
Rome, found them to be one hundred and 
twenty, and eighty kilometres respectively. 
The agreement between these different 
results is as satisfactory as can be wished. 
We may fairly take Secchi’s figures as re- 
presenting in round numbers the average 
height of a shooting star above the earth, 
at the beginning and at the end of its ap- 
pearance. Those figures, reduced to Eng- 
lish miles, also in round numbers, are 
seventy-five and fifty respectively. Seventy- 
five miles above the earth’s surface being 
not an extreme but an average height, it 
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must be allowed that the first appearance 
of shooting stars occurs at a very con- 
siderable altitude. 

The velocity with which shooting stars 
move, is more difficult to determine than 
their distance from us. It is certain that 
their speed is great, compared with the 
velocities which we have occasion to ob- 
serve on the surface of the earth; but the 
numerical value of that speed still remains 
so indeterminate that it is absolutely im- 
possible to make it the base of any con- 
clusions. It cannot be employed for de- 
termining the orbit described in space by 
the moving body to whose presence the 
phenomenon is due. Nevertheless, the de- 
termination of that orbit is very important, 
and it will be easily understood that ob- 
servers have turned their efforts in that 
direction. 

When it is proposed to determine the 
orbit of a new star, planet, or comet, the 
first thing is to observe it as accurately as 
possible, in three different positions. The 
data furnished by these three observations 
suffice to deduce from them the orbit of 
the star; and the more distant from each 
other the three positions are in which the 
moving body has been observed, the more 
correct is the result. A like mode of pro- 
ceeding is evidently impracticable for de- 
termining the orbit described by a shoot- 
ing star. The short duration of its visi- 
bility does not allow it to be observed in 
three distinct positions with the requisite 
precision; which precision ought to be all 
the greater, because the three successive 
positions can only extend over a very small 
arc of the trajectory of the moving body. 
It is only by combining the knowledge of 
the position of the shooting star, at a given 
instant, with the amount and direction of 
its velocity at that instant, that we can 
hope to succeed in determining the orbit 
which it describes. The great difficulty of 
the question lies in discovering the rate 
and the direction of the velocity. It has 
just been stated that it is almost impossible 
to make this much-needed discovery by 
direct observations. Astronomers have suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the difficulty by con- 
sidering the phenomenon of shooting stars 
as a whole, instead of persisting in the 
observation and study of these luminous 
bodies one by one. 

The most striking feature of the curious 
phenomenon we are examining, is the oc- 
currence of extraordinary displays of shoot- 
ing stars. Brandes relates that, on the 
6th of December, 1798, while travelling to 





Bréme in a public conveyance, he counted 
four hundred and eighty through one of 
the diligence windows; from which he 
reckons that at least two thousand must 
have appeared in the heavens during the 
course of the night. 

In the night from the 11th to the 12th 
of November, 1799—the above dates are im- 
portant to note—Humboldt and Boupland 
witnessed, at Cumana, in South America, a 
perfect shower of shooting stars. The phe- || 
nomenon, already remarked in the evening, 
acquired great intensity in the middle of the 
night, and continued to increase until four in 
the morning, when it gradually diminished 
until daylight. Boupland says that there 
was not a portion of the sky equal in extent 
to three times the moon’s diameter, which 
was not every instant full of shooting stars. 
The inhabitants of Cumana were frightened 
at this unusual sight. The oldest amongst 
them remembered that the great earth- 
quakes of 1766 had been preceded by a 
similar phenomenon. 

These extraordinary facts were in some 
measure forgotten, when a fresh shower of 
shooting stars was observed in America on 
the 13th of November, 1833. Professor 
Olmsted, of Newhaven, published a very 
important memoir on the subject. Calcu- 
lating from the data sent to him, he esti- 
mated the number of shooting stars, which 
were seen at certain spots during the night 
of the 12th and 13th of November, at more 
than two hundred thousand. The nume- 
rous accounts recorded of this event, and 
the publicity given to it by the journals, 
recalled the general attention in this direc- 
tion, and everybody began to watch the 
case more carefully than hitherto. Regular 
observations of shooting stars were organ- 
ised, and little by little there resulted from 
them a clearer idea of the general course 
and march of the phenomenon. 

In Olmsted’s opinion, the grand Novem- 
ber display was periodical, and ought to 
recur every year at the same epoch. It 
was ascertained, in fact, that every year, 
about the 12th and 13th of November, there 
was a very marked increase in the number 
of shooting stars appearing in the sky; but 
that was far from reproducing the extraor- 
dinary spectacle beheld in America in 1833. 
In 1837, the astronomer Olbers wrote: 
“ Perhaps we shall have to wait till 1867 
before we witness a repetition of the mag- 
nificent phenomenon presented to our view 
in 1799 and 1833 :” a bold prediction which 
we saw completely realised a year sooner, 
namely, in 1866. The remembrance, by 
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the inhabitants of Cumana, in 1799, of the 

nd shower of shooting stars beheld in 
1766, doubtless contributed not a little to 
Olbers’s belief in the periodical return of 
a like exhibition every thirty-three or 
thirty-four years. 

But even in its reduced proportions in 
the years following 1833, the November 

henomenon was not the less interesting 
to study. And soon afterwards, M. Quételet 
announced to the Académie of Brussels, 
that the night of the 10th of August 
rivalled, in respect to the number of its 
shooting stars, that of the 13th of Novem- 
ber. The facts fully confirmed his asser- 
tion; and the more closely they were ob- 
served, the more importance they gave to 
these periodical meteoric displays. 

The first singular circumstance remarked, 
was, the variation of the intensity of the 
phenomenon at different epochs of the 
same year. An annual variation was soon 
indubitable. Afterwards, by watching 
what takes place, not during the course of 
an entire year, but every night, it was 
found that, even in this short interval of 
time, there is a manifest variation in the 
frequency of shooting stars. This gives us 
a diurnal variation, taking a day to mean 
twenty-four hours. Moreover, although 
these so-called stars are seen to shoot from 
every quarter of the heavens, close exa- 
mination shows that the different quarters 
do not furnish equal quantities of shooting 
stars. There is also, in this respect, a 
variation, which is called the azimuthal 
variation. For instance, a great many 
more shooting stars start from the east than 
from the west: while, on the other hand, 
about as many come from the north as 
from the south. 

The existence of these variations, an- 
nual, diurnal, and azimuthal, was for a 
long tame the stumbling-block of the astro- 
nomical, or cosmical, theory of shooting 
stars ; namely, the theory which attributes 
the phenomenon to the earth’s successively 
encountering, while travelling through 
space, a multitude of small bodies dis- 
persed in it. These variations were the 
ground on which some philosophers refused 
to acknowledge shooting stars to be any- 
thing else than atmospheric meteors, en- 
tirely originated and developed in the 
atmosphere which surrounds the earth. 
Thus, Humboldt, in his Cosmos, says: 
“Tt is difficult to guess what influence a 
more advanced hour of the night can exer- 
cise on these phenomena. If it were esta- 


blished that, under different meridians, 





shooting stars began to be visible at a fixed 
hour, we should be obliged to admit (if we | 
wish to maintain the astronomical theory) | 
the supposition—improbable in itself—that | 
certain hours of the night, or rather of the | 
morning, are more favourable to the in. | 
flammation of shooting stars, and that, | 
during the preceding hours, some of them | 
remain invisible.” 

In fact, if the phenomenon of shooting 
stars be occasioned by the earth’s meeting 
a multitude of small bodies dispersed in 
space, what can be more natural than to | 
admit that these encounters take place as 
much at one date as at another—as much 
at one hour of the night as at any other 
hour of the night; in short, that the phe- 
nomenon will occur without any periodical 
variation ? 

M. Delaunay, however, clearly shows 
that in consequence of the earth’s motions 
of translation and rotation, uniformity in 
the appearance of shooting stars cannot 
exist. On the contrary, he demonstrates | 
that, with the astronomical theory of shoot- | 
ing stars, the annual, diurnal, and azi- 
muthal, variations must necessarily occur | 
at every locality, under the very circum. | 
stances which are observed to show them- | 
selves; so that these remarkable peculiari- | 
ties, which were long considered very | 
serious objections to the astronomical | 
theory, are really, on the other hand, | 
proofs of its truth. We learn from this | 
how mistrustful we ought to be of the first | 
impressions which strike our minds, however || 
probable they may appear, until they have | 
been submitted to scrupulous and search- | 
ing examination. } 

The reasoning by which M. Delaunay | 
works out his proposition is too lengthy 
and too full of illustrative details to find | 
room here. The inquiring reader, who does | 
not care to take anything for granted, | 
is referred to the original 








person familiar with French, who will 


peruse it slowly and with steady attention. | 


We, therefore, simply repeat the state- 
ment that the three variations—annual, 
diurnal, and azimuthal—observed in the 
appearance of shooting stars, instead of | 
contradicting the astronomical or cosmical 
theory of that phenomenon, and furnish- 
ing, as was believed, capital objections to 
its adoption, are, on the contrary, com- 
pletely in harmony with it. According to 
that, then, there is reason to think that 
shooting stars are due to the earth’s suc- 
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which is so lucid and logical as to be | 
easily understood by any clear- headed | 
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cessively encountering a vast number of 
small bodies which circulate in celestial 
space, which reach us from all quarters with 
yelocities absolutely equal among them- 
selves, or at least very nearly equal. More- 
over (it has been concluded from the cha- 
racters presented by the diurnal variation), 
the velocity in space of shooting stars 
must be greater than that of the earth in 
her orbit, and but slightly different from 
the velocity which would cause a comet 
travelling from the depths of space to make 
a near approach to the earth. 

Another observed fact: At the times 
when the phenomenon of shooting stars 
occurs in its greatest intensity, namely, 
about the 12th and 15th of November, and 
the 9th and 10th of August, the shooting 
stars, instead of coming indifferently from 
all the regions of space, come almost all 
from determinate directions. One set, 
those of November, started from the con- 
stellation of the Lion; the others, those of 
August, from the constellation Perseus. 
| This circumstance led to the separation 
of the shooting stars into two distinct 
_dasses. One class consisted of the re- 
_gular streams which the earth periodi- 
cally encounters every year, at epochs of 
| the same date; those are periodical shoot- 
| ing stars. The others, on the contrary, 


| wandering singly in space, in all possible 
| directions, fall in with the earth indif- 
| ferently on all sides; they are called, after 


| Olbers, “‘ sporadic’’ shooting stars. The 
shooting stars of the periodical November 
| flood have received the special name of 
| Leonides, from the constellation Lion, 
whence they seem to issue; those of the 
| August flood, in like manner, have received 
the name of Perseides. 

| A further step in the inguiry, was this: 
_M. Schiaparelli, havmg found the orbit de- 
scribed by the swarm of the Perseides, 
afterwards discovered a remarkable and 
wholly unexpected agreement between it 
_and the orbit of a large comet observed 
in 1862, which orbit is a very elongated 
| ellipse. This identity of the two orbits 
_ might have been the result of pure chance, 
_ in which case it would have been of little 
importance. But a second fact of the same 
kind soon showed that the idea of an acci- 
dental coincidence must be given up. The 
orbit of the Leonides was found to coincide 
with that of a comet discovered in the begin- 
ning of 1866. The hint being thus unmis- 
takably given, by two remarkable instances, 
of the coincidence of the orbits of a swarm 
of shooting stars and of a known comet, 





other analogous facts were searched for. It 
was speedily seen that the shooting stars of 
December 10th, describe in space the same 
ellipse as the famous comet of Beila, and, 
moreover, that the shooting stars of April 
10th, move in the orbit of the first comet 
of 1861. 

These results have thrown great light 
upon the question of shooting stars. A 
comet which follows in space the same 
route as a swarm of shooting stars, must 
be regarded as forming an integral part of 
that swarm. It is no other than a local 
concentration of the matter of the swarm— 
a concentration sufficiently intense to render 
its mass visible, even at great distances from 
the earth. It follows that shooting stars 
are of the same nature as comets. They 
consist of small masses of cometary matter, 
which circulate in space, unperceived by 
us in consequence of their diminutive size, 
and only become visible when they pene- 
trate the earth’s atmosphere. Like comets, 
or at least like the less dense portion of 
those heavenly bodies, they are in the state 
of gas. All observers are aware that the 
fixed stars are visible, without any sensible 
diminution of their brightness, through the 
tails of comets. Shooting stars present 
the same degree of transparency, as was 
plainly stated by M. Coulvier-Gravier, long 
before Schiaparelli’s discovery of the iden- 
tity of comets and shooting stars. “ Hight 
times,”’ he wrote in 1859, “ but eight times 
only, have we seen the nucleus of a fixed 
star of the first magnitude through a shoot- 
ing star, also of the first magnitude. If 
this fact is confirmed, as I believe, it will 
result that the matter which gives birth to 
a shooting meteor is transparent.” 

We are now, therefore, enabled to form 
a clear idea of the nature and cause of the 
phenomenon of shooting stars, which may 
be stated in the following terms : 

Masses of nebulous matter, scattered 
throughout the stellar spaces, and present- 
ing a high degree of diffusion, are brought 
within the limits of our planetary system 
by the paramount influence of the sun. At 
the same time, whether by the same action 
of the sun or of the large planets near 
which they pass, they undergo a progres- 
sive change of form, in consequence of 
which they are drawn out and length- 
ened into parabolic or elliptic streams or 
bands. By reason of their extreme dif- 
fuseness, the matter of which they are com- 
posed is far from occupying the totality of 
the space throughout which their diverse 
portions are scattered. Instead of that, 
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it is divided into a multitude of partial 
masses, a sort of flakes of excessive light- 
ness, lying more or less apart from one an- 
other, and having nothing in common but 
the simultaneousness of their movements 
in directions, and with velocities which 
scarcely differ from each other. 

When the earth, in her travels through 
space, meets with one of these streams or 
bands, a great number of the vapoury flakes 
composing it penetrate our atmosphere. 

©The great velocity with which this penc- 
tration takes place, gives rise to a sudden 
and considerable compression of the masses 
of air lying in the path of these ethereal 
projectiles ; whence a great development of 
heat, and perhaps inflammation of the 
matter of the projectiles themselves, if that 
matter be of a nature to combine with one 
of the elements of our atmospheric air. 
Hence also, those rapid luminous trains be- 
held in the sky, which cease when the tem- 
perature produced is sufficiently lowered, 
either by the slackening of these little 
gaseous masses arrested in their course by 
the earth’s atmosphere, or by the cessation 
of their combustion in the midst of that 
same atmosphere. 

If, in any portion of the primitive nebu- 
lous mass and of the stream into which it 
is transformed, there exist a greater con- 
centration of matter, so that, by the mutual 
attraction of its molecules, that matter 
resists dispersion into isolated flakes, this 
nebulous nucleus (so to call it) will pursue 
the same path in space as the other ma- 
terial portions in the midst of which it was 
originally situated. And if it can be per- 
ceived in space at great distances from our 
earth, it will constitute for us a comet 
forming part of the meteoric stream origi- 
nating from the rest of the matter of the 
primitive mass. We have seen that obser- 
vation has already allowed us to ascertain 
the occurrence of several such instances. 

A meteoric stream which crosses the 
earth’s orbit at one point of its circuit, and 
whose different portions take several years 
to pass this point of meeting, ought to be 
traversed by the earth every year at the 
same epoch. Hence the periodical flushes 
of shooting stars which annually occur 
with variable intensity, according to the 
varying closeness to each other of the ne- 
bulous flakes in the different portions of 
the stream which the earth successively 





encounters. As to the shooting stars called 
“sporadic,” they may be the result, either 
of nebulous flakes arriving singly from 
the depths of space, or rather of the por. 
tions of meteoric streams which have been 
closely approached by different planets, 
but still without being absorbed into their 
atmospheres, and which have consequently 
been dispersed in all directions by the | 
powerful attractions which they have mo. | 
mentarily experienced from those planetary 
masses. 

The resistance which the air opposes to 
the movement of the little wandering masses 
which appear to us in the shape of shooting 
stars, usually produces no more than a 
rapid decrease of their velocity; but ex. 
ceptions to the absolute regularity of that 
resistance may occasionally occur, causing 
those changes of direction by virtue of 
which shooting stairs sometimes appear to 
dart in a serpentine, or even an abruptly 
altered path. As to the action of atmo- | 
spheric currents or winds, to which the | 
eccentric motions of a few shooting stars | 
have been attributed, it is evidently inca- | 
pable of producing any sensible effect, in | 
consequence of the exceedingly great dif- | 
ference between the feeble speed of those 
atmospheric currents and the enormons | 
velocity of the little nebulous masses which | 
traverse them. 
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